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BITBRBATURA 


NIAGARA. 


I longed for Andes all around, and Alps, — 
Hoar kings and priests of Nature, robed in snow, 
Throned as for Jetqment in a solemn row, 

With icy mitres on their granite scalps, 
Dumb giants, frowning at the strife below— 

I longed for the Sublime ! 











Thou art too fair, 
Too fair, Niagara, to be sublime ; 

In calm slow strength thy mighty floods o’erflow, 
And stand a cliff of cataracts in the air.— 

Yet, all too beauteous Water-bride of Time, 
Veiled in soft mists, and cinctured by the bow, 

Thy pastoral charms may fascinate the sight, 
But have not force to set my soul aglow, 

Kaptured by fear, and wonder, and delight. 


By Martin F. Tupper. 








LOVE IN REALITY. 


Away with the nonsense of vain poetasters, 
Their sighing and dying ’s all lying and fudge ; 
"They say love’s a disease full of woes and disasters : 
I deny it, point blank, and I think I’m a judge. 


I boldly assert by my manhood, that no man 
Is all that he should be who is not in love; 
And Providence, sure, sent us beautiful woman 
The joy, not the plague, of existence to prove. 


For mysclf, I’m in love head and ears at the present, 
With a maid like a young swan so graceful and fair, 

And the symptoms I find, on the whole, very pleasant, 
And just the reverse of what poets declare. 


I shed not a tear, and I nee’r think of sighing ; 
T moan not, I groan not, in iful woe ; 
And, if truth must be told, I am so far from dying 
Of love—but for love, I’d have died long ago. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
MARY KINGSFORD 


Towards the close of the year 1836, I was hurriedly despatched to 
Liverpool for the purpose of securing the person of one Charles James 
Marshall, a collecting clerk, who, it was suddenly discovered, had ab- 
sconded with a considerable sum of money belonging to his employers. 
I was too late—Charles James Marshall having sailed in one of the 
American liners the day before my arrival in the northern commercial 
capital. This fact well ascertained, I immediately set out on my retarn 
to London. Winter had come upon us unusually early; the weather, 
was bitterly cold ; and a piercing wind caused the snow, which had been 
falling heavily for several hours, to gyrate in fierce, blinding eddies, 
and heaped it up here and there into large and dangerous drifts. The 
obstruction offered by the rapidly-congealing snow greatly delayed our 
progress between Liverpool and Birmingham; and at a few miles only 
distant from the latter city, the leading engine ran off the line. For- 
tunately, the rate at which we were travelling was a very slow one, 
and no accident of moment occurred. Having no 1 e to care for, 
I walked on to Birmingham, where I found the parliamentary train 
Just on the point of starting, and with some hesitation, on account of the 
severity of the weather, I took my seat in one of the then very much 
exposed and uncomfortable carriages. We travelled steadily and safely, 
though slowly along, and reached Rugby Station in the afternoon, 
where we were to remain, the guard told us, till a fast down-train had 
passed. All of us hurried as quickly as we could to the large room at 
this station, where blazing fires and other appliances soon thawed the 
half-frozen bodies, and loosened the tongues of the numerous and mot- 

ley passengers. After recovering the use of my benumbed limbs and 
faculties, [ had leisure to look around and survey the miscellaneous as- 
semblage about me. 

Two persons had travelled in the same compartment with me from 
Birmingham, whose exterior, as disclosed by the dim light of the rail- 
Way carriage, created some surprise that such finely-attired, fashionable 

entlemen should stoop to journey by the plebeian penny-a-mile train. 

could now observe them in a clearer light, and surprise at their ap- 
parent condescension vanished at once. To an eye less experienced 
. 4n mine in the artifices and expedients familiar to a certain class of 
swells,’ they might perhaps have passed muster for what they assumed 
to be, especially amidst the varied crowd of a ‘ parliamentary ;’ but 
their copper finery could not for a moment impose upon me. The 
watch-chains were, I saw, mosaic ; the watches, so uently displayed, 
gilt ; eye-glasses the same ; the coats, fur-collared and cuffed, were ill- 
fitting and second-hand; ditto of the varnished boots and renovated vel- 
Yet waistcoats; while the luxuriant moustaches and whiskers, and 
joving wigs were unmistakably mere piéces u’ occasion—assumed and 
lversified at pleasure. They were both apparently about fifty years of 
age; one of them perhaps one or two years less than that. 1 watched 
em narrowly, the more so from their making themselves ostentatious- 

y Sttentive to a young woman—girl rather she seemed—of a remark- 
ably graceful figure, but whose face I had not yet obtained a glimpse 

-, They made boisterous way for her to the fire, and were profuse and 
noisy in their offers of refieshment—all of which, I observed, were 
peremptorily declined. She was dressed in deep, unexpensive mour- 
of and from her timid gestures and averted head, whenever either 

: the fellows addressed her, was, it was evident, terrified as well as 
aides by their rude and insolent notice. I quietly drew near to the 
tee of the fire-place at which she stood, and with some difficulty ob- 
i 4 sight of her features. I was struck with extreme surprise— 
ti 80 much at her singular beauty, as from an instantaneous convic- 

lon that she was known to me, or at least that I had seen her frequent- 

y before, but where or when I could not at all call to mind. Again I 
eld ed, and my first impression was comfirmed. At this moment the 
‘ er of the two men I have partially described placed his hand, with 
pres familiarity, upon the girl’s shoulder, proferring at the same 
pom a glass of hot brandy and water for her acceptance. She turned 
rte and indignantly away fron the fellow; and looking round as if 
- Protection, caught my eagerly-fixed gaze. 


fr. Waters!’ she impulsively ejaculated. ‘Oh I am so glad!’ 


‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ that is certainly my name; but I scarcely re- 
and back, fellow!’ I angrily continued, as her tor- 
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} which had charmed us all in her childhood. 





mentor, emboldened by the spirits he had drank, pressed with a jeer- 
ing grin upon his face towards her, still tende the brandy and 
water. ‘Stand back!’ He replied by a curse and a threat. The 
next moment his flowing wig was whirling across the room, and he 
standing with his bullet-head bare but for a few locks of iron-gray, in 
an attitude of speechless rage and confusion, increased by the peals of 
laughter which greeted his ludicrous, sactenet aspect. He quickly 

ut himself in a fighting atittude, and, backed by his companion, chal- 

enged me to battle. This was quite out of the question; and I was 
somewhat at a loss how to proceed, when the bell announcing the in- 
stant departure of the train rang out, my furious antagonist gathered 
up and adjusted his wig,—and we all sallied forth to take our places— 
the young woman holding fast by my arm, ard in a low, nervous voice, 
begging me not toleave her. I watched the two fellows take their seats, 
and then led her to the hindmost carriage, which we had to ourselves 
as far as the next station. 

‘Are Mrs. Waters and Emily quite well?’ said the young woman 
colouring, and lowering her eyes beneath my earnest gaze, which she 
seemed for a moment to misinterpret. 

‘ Quite—entirely so,’ I almost stammered. ‘ You know us then?’ 

‘Surely I do,’ she replied, reassured by my manner. ‘ But you, it 
seems,’ she presently added with a winning smile, ‘ have quite forgotten 
little Mary Kingsford.’ 

‘Mary Kingsford!’ I exclaimed almost with a shout. * Why, soit is! 
But what a transformation a few years have effected !’ 

‘Do youthink so? Not pretty Mary Kingsford now then, I suppose ”’ 
she added with a light, pleasant laugh. 

‘ You know what I mean, you vain puss you!’ I rejoined quite glee- 
fully; forI was overjoyed at meeting with the gentle, well-remember- 
ed playmate of my own eldest girl. We were old familiar friends—al- 
most father and daughter—in an instant. 

Little Mary Kingsford, I should state, was, when I left Yorkshire, 
one of the prettiest, most engaging children I had ever seen; and a 
petted favourite not only with us, but of every other family in the 
neighbourhood. She was the only child of Philip and Mary Kingsford 
—a humble, worthy, and much respected-couple. The father was 
gardner to Sir Pyott Dalzell, and her mother eked out his wages to a 
respectable maintenance by keeping a cheap children’s school. The 
change which a few years had wrought in the beautiful child was quite 
sufficient to account for my imperfect recognition of her; bat the in- 
stant her name was mentioned, I at once nised the rare comeliness 
he soft brown eyes were 
the same, though now revealing profounder depths, and emitting a more 
pensive expression ; the hair, though deepened in colour, was still gold- 
en; her complexion, lit up as it now was by a sweet blush, was bril- 
liant as ever; whilst her child-person had became matured and de- 
veloped into womanly symmetry and grace. The brilliancy of colour 
— from her cheek as I glanced meaningly at her mourning 

ress. 

‘ Yes,’ she murmured in a sad quivering voice—‘ yes, father is gone ! 
It will be six months come next Thursday that he died! Mother is 
well,’ she continued more cheerfully after a pause, ‘in health, but 
poorly off; and I—and I,’ she added with a faint effort at a smile, ‘ am 
going to London to seek my fortune !’ 

* To seek your fortune! ” 

‘Yes; you know my cousin, Sophy Clarke? 
she said she often saw you.’ 

I nodded without speaking. I knew little of Sophia Clarke, except 
that she was the somewhat gay, coquettish shopwoman of a highly-re- 
— confectioner in the Strand, whom I shall call by the name of 

orris. 

‘I am to be Sophy’s fellow shop-assistant,’ continued Mary Kings- 
ford ; ‘ not of course at first at such good wages as she gets. So lucky 
for me, is it not, since I must go to service? And so kind, too, of 
Sophy to interest herself for me!’ 

‘Well, it may be so. But surely I have heard—my wife at least has 
—that you and Richard Westlake were engaged ?—Excuse me, Mary,I 
was not aware the subject was a painful or unpleasant one.’ 

* Richard’s father,’ she replied with some spirit, ‘ has higher views 
for his son. It is all off between us now,’ she added ; ‘ and perhaps itis 
for the best that it should be so.’ 

I could have rightly interpreted these words without the aid of the 
partially-expressed sigh which followed them. The perilous position of 
80 attractive, so inexperienced, so guileless a young creature, amidst 
the temptations and vanities of London, so painfully impressed and pre- 
occupied me, that I scarcely uttered another word till the rapidly-di- 
minishing rate of the train announced that we neared a station, after 
which it was probable we should have no further opportunity for pri- 
vate converse. 

‘Those men—those fellows at Rugby—where did you meet with 
them ?’ I inquired. 

* About thirty or forty miles below Birmingham, where they entered 
the carriage in which | was seated. At Birmingham I managed to 


avoid them.’ 

Little more passed between us till we reached London. Sophia 
Clarke received her cousin at the Euston station, and was profuse of 
felicitations and compliments upon her arrival and personal appear- 
ance. After receiving a promise from Mary Kingsfor to call and take 
tea with my wife and her old playmate on the following Sunday, I 
handed the two young women into a cab in waiting, and they drove off. 
I had not moved away from the spot when a voice a few paces behind 
me, which I thought I recognised, called out’: ‘ Quick, coachee, or you'll 
lose sight of them!’ AsI turned quickly round, another cab drove 
off, which I followed at arun. I found, on reaching Lower Seymour 
Street, that I was not mistaken as to the owner of the voice, nor of his 
purpose. The fellow I had unwigged at Rugby thrust his body half 
out of the cab window, and pointing to the vehicle which contained the 
two girls, called out to the driver ‘ to mind and make no mistake,’ The 
man nodded intelligence, and lashed his horse into afaster pace. No- 
thing that I might do could prevent the fellows from ascertaining Mary 
Kingsford’s place of abode; and as that was all that, for the present 
at least, need be apprehended, I desisted from pursuit, and bent my 
steps homewards, ‘ 

Mary Kingsford kept her appointment on the Sunday, in reply to our 
questioning, said she liked her situation very well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris were exceedingly kind to her; so was Sophia. ‘ Her cousin,’ she 
added in reply to a look which I could not repress, ‘ was perhaps a lit- 
tle gay and free of manner, but the best-hearted creature in the world.’ 
The two fellows who had followed them had, I found, already twice 
visited the shop; but their attentions appeared now to be exclusivel 
directed towards Sophia Clarke, whose vanity they not a little grati- 
fied. The names they gave were Hartley and Simpson. So entirely 
guileless and unsophisticated was the gentle country maiden, that [ 
saw she scarcely comprehended the hints and warnings which I threw 
out. At parting, however, she made me a serious promise that she 
brn 9 instantly apply to me should any difficulty or perplexity over- 
take her. 


In one of her letters, 
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I often called in at the confectioner’s, and was 
Mary’s modest propriety of behaviour, in a somewhat difficuit position, 
had gained her the will of her employers, who invariably spoke of 
her with kindness and respect. Nevertheless, the cark and care of a 
London life, with its incessant employment and late hoyrs, soon, I per- 
ceived, to tell upon her Heaith and spirits; and it was conse- 
quently with a strong emotion of pleasure I heard from my wife that 
the ialhetiiens in a letter from Mary's mother, to the effect that 
the elder W e was betraying symptoms of yielding to the angry 
and poles expostulations of his only son, relative to the enforced 
brea ing off of his e ement with Mary Kingsford. The blush with 
which she presented the letter was, I was told, very eloquent. 

One ev , on passing Morris’s shop, I observed Hartley and Simp- 
son there. y were swallowing custards and other confectionar 
with much guste ; and, from their new and costly habiliments, 
to be in sur ly good case. They were smirking and smiling at the 
cousins with rude confidence; and Sophia Clarke, I was grieved to see, 
repaid their insulting impertinence by her most elaborate smiles and 
graces. I on; and presently aay with a brother-detective, 
who, it struck me, might know something of the two gentlemen, I turn- 
ed back with him, and pointed them out. A glance him. 

‘ Hartley and Simpson you say?’ he r ed after we had walked 
away to some distance : ‘ those are only two of their numerous aliases. 
I cannot, however, say that I am as yet on very familiar terms with 
them; but as I am especially directed te cultivate their acquaintance, 
there is no doubt we shall be more intimate with each other before 
long. Gamblers, blacklegs, swindlers, I already know them to be ; 
and I would take odds they are not a something more, es- 
pecially when fortune and the bones run cross with them.’ 

‘ They appear to be in high feather just now,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes: they are connected, I suspect, with the who cleaned out . 
young G last week in Jermyn Street. I'd lays trifle, added 
my friend, as I turned to leave him, ‘ that one or both of them will 
wear the Queén’s livery, gray turned up with yellow, before many 
weeks are past.. Good-by.’ : 

About a f batter this converestion, I and.any =i BRS REOERs 
to Astley’s, for the gratification of our youngsters, who been 
P a sight of the equestrian marvels exhibited at that . 
emphitheatre. It was the latter end of February; and when we came. 
out of the theatre, we found the weather had to dark and 
clenty, sith 0 qieip. slaving wink. I had. to call at ‘ord; 
my wife and c consequently proceeded home in a eab Without me; 
and after assisting to quell a slight disturbance origi im a gin- 
palace close by, I went on my way over Wes : in. 
clement weather had cleared the streets and thoroughf in a sur- 
prisiagly short time ; so that, excepting myself, no foot-passenger was 
visible on the bridge till I had about half-crossed it, when a female fi- 
gure, closely muffied up about the head, and sobbing bitterly, passed 
rapidly by on the opposite side. [ turned and gazed after the retreat- 
ing figure: it was a youthful, symmetrical one; and after a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation, I determined to follow at a distance, and as unob- 
servedly asI could. On the woman sped, without pause or hesitation, 
till she reached Astley’s, where I observed her stop suddenly, and toss 
her arms in the air with a gesture of desperation. I quickened my 
steps, which she observing, uttered a slight scream, and darted swiftly 
off again, moaning and sobbing as she ran. The slight momentary 
glimpse I had obtained of her features beneath the gas-lamp opposite 
Astley’s, suggested a frightful apprehension, and I followed at my ut- 
most speed. She turned at the first cross-street, and I should soon 
have overtaken her, but that in darting round the corner where she 
disappeared, I ran full butt against a stout, elderly getleman, who was 
hurrying smartly along out of the weather. What with the sudden- 
ness of the shock and the slipperiness of the pavement, down we both 
reeled ; and by the time we regained our feet, and growled savage- 
ly at each other, the young woman, whoever she was, had disa: . 
and more than half an hour’s eager search after her proved fruitless. 
At last I bethought me of hiding at one corner of Westminster Bridge. 
I had watched impatiently for about twenty minutes, when I observed 
the object of my pursuit stealing timidly and furtively towards the 
bridge on the Bye side of the way. As she came nearly abreast of 
where I stood, I darted forward ; she saw, without recognising me, and 
uttering an exclamation of terror, flew down towards the river, where 
a number of pieces of balk and other timber were fastened together, 
forming a kind of loose raft. I followed with desperate haste, for I saw 
that it was indeed Mary Kingsford, and loudly calling to her by name 

tostop. She did not a to hear me, and in a few moments the un- 
happy girl had gained the end of the timber-raft. One imstant she 
= with a hands upon the brink, and in another had thrown 

erself into the dark and moaning river. On reaching the spot where 
she had disappeared, I could not at first see her in consequence of the 
dark mourning dress she had on. Presently I caught sight of her, 
still upborne by her spread clothes, but already carried by the swift 
current beyond my reach. The only chance was to crawl along 4 piece 
of round timber which projected farther into the river, and by the end 
of which she must pass. This I effected with some difficulty ; and laying 
myself out at full length, vainly endeavoured, with outstretched, strain- 
ing arms, to grasp her dress. There was nothing left for it but to 
plunge in after her. I will confess that I hesitated to do so. I was en- 
cumbered with a — dress, which there was no time to put off, and 
moreover, like most inland men, I was but an indifferent swimmer. My 

uickly vanished. The wretched girl, though a’ 
not yet uttered a cry, or appeared to struggle; when 
the chilling waters reached her lips, she seemed to suddenly revive to 
® consciousness of the horror of her fate: she fought wildly with the 
engulphing tide, and shrieked piteously for help. Before one could 
count ten, I had grasped her by the arm, and lifted her head above the 
surface of the river. As I did so, I felt as if suddenly encased and 
weighed down by leaden garments, so quickly had my thiek clothing 
and high boots sucked in the water. Vainly, thus burdened and impe- 
ded, did I endeavour to regain the raft; the strong tide bore us out- 
wards, and I glared round, in pce phe dismay, for some means of 
extrication from the frightful peril in which I found myself involved. 
Happily, right in the direstion the tide was us, a large barge 
lay moored by a chain-cable. Eagerly I seized and twined one arm 
firmly round it, and thus partially secure, hallooed with renewed power 


ratified to find that 


indecision 
sinking, h 


for assistance. Itsoon came: a -by had witnessed the flight of the 
girl and my pursuit, and was a y hastening with others to our as- 
sistence. A wherry was praetor Me gerne by my voice, they soon 
reached us; and but a brief in elapsed before we were safely 


housed in an adjoining tavern. 

A change of dress, with which the landlord apo | supplied me, a 
blazing fire, and a couple of glasses of hot brandy and water, soon re- 
stored warmth and vigour to my chilled a ete perpen limbs; 
but more than two hours elapsed before Mary, who had swallowed a 

ood deal of water, was in a condition to be removed. I had just sent 
‘or a cab, when two police-officers, well-known to me, entered the room 








with official briskness. Mary screamed, staggered towards me, and 
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clin fo my arm, besought me with frantic earnestness to save her. 
* What is the meaning of this” | exclaimed, sddrcesing one of the 








police-officers. 

* Merely,’ said he,‘ that the young woman that’s clinging so tight to 
you has been committing an sudacious robbery’—— 

*No—no—no! broke in the terrified girl. 

‘Ob! of course you'll say so,’ continued the officer. ‘ All I know is, 
that the diamond brooch was found snugly hid away in her own box. 
But come, we have been after you for the last three hours; so you had 

e along at once.’ 
a eave me! sobbed poor Mary, as‘she tightened her grasp 
upon my arm and looked with beseeching agony in my face. 

* Be comforted,’ | whispered ; oS py shall go,home with me. Calm 
yourself, Miss Kingsford,’ I added in « louder tone: ‘] mo more believe 

have stolen & diamond brooch than that [ have.’ 

‘ Bless you!—bless you! she gasped in the intervals of her con- 

: Phere is some wretched misapprehension in this business, I am 
quite sure,’ I continued ; ‘ but at all events I shall bail her—for this 
pight at least.’ ’ 

* Bail her! That is hardly regular. 
«No; but you will tell the ng pn that Mary Kingsford is in 
my custody, and that I answer for her a rance to-morrow.’ 

men hesitated, but I stood too well at head-quarters for them to 
do more than hesitate; and the cab I had ordered being just then an- 
nounced, I with Mary out of the room as quickly as I could, 
for I feared senses were again leaving her. The air revived her 
somewhat, and I lifted her into the cab, placing myself beside her. 
She to listen in fearful doubt whether I should be allowed to 
take her with me; and it was not till the wheels had made a score of 
revolutions that her fears vanished; then throwing herself upon my 
neck in an ecstasy of gratitude, she burst into a ficod of tears, and con- 
tinued till we reached home sobbing on my bosom like a broken-hearted 
child. She had, I found, been there about ten o’clock to seek me, and 
being told that I was gone to Astley’s, had started off to find me 


there. 

Mary still slept, or at least she had not risen, when I left home the 
following morning to endeavour to get at the bottom of the strange 
accusation rred against her. I first saw the superintendent, who, 
after hearing what I had to say, quite approved of all that I had done, 
and intrusted the case entirely to my care. I next saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris and ia Clarke, and then waited upon the prosecutor, a 
Zruneish entleman of the name of Saville, lodging in Essex Street, 

trand. Goer two things I heard necessitated a visit to other officers 
of police, incidentally, as I found, mixed up with the affair. By the 
time all this was done, and an effectual watch had been we 0 
Mr. Augustus Saville’s movements, evening had fallen, and { wended 
my way homewards, both to obtain a little rest, and hear Mary Kings- 
ford’s version of the st story. 

The result of my inquiries may be thus briefly summed up. Ten 
days before, hia Clarke told her cousin that she had orders for 
Covent-Garden Theatre: and as it was not one of their busy nights, 
she thought they might obtain leave to go. Mary expressed her doubt 
of this, as both Mr. and Mrs. Morris, who were strict, and somewhat 
fanatical Dissenters, disapproved of playgoing, especially for youn 
women. Nevertheless = ia asked, informed Mary that the requir 

had been ~ 4 accorded, and off they went in high spirits ; 

ary especially, who had never been to a theatre in her life before. 
When there they were joined by Hartley and Simpson, much to Mary’s 
annoyance and vexation, ——. as she saw that her cousin expected 
them. She had, in fact, accepted the orders from them. At the con- 
clusion of the entertainments, they all four came out together, when 
suddenly there arose a hustling and confusion, accompanied with loud 
outcries, and a violent swaying to and fro of the crowd. The disturb- 
ance was, however, soon quelled; and Mary and her cousin had reached 
the outer door, when two police-officers seized Hartley and his friend, 
and insisted upon their going with them. A scuffle ensued ; but other 
officers being at hand, the two men were secured, and carried off. The 
cousins, terribly frightened, called a coach, and were very glad to find 
themselves safe at home rye And now it came out that Mr. and 

Mrs, Morris had been told that they were going to spend the evening 

at my house, and had no idea they were es to the play! Vexed as 

Mary was at the deception, she was too kindly-tempered to refuse to 

keep her cousin’s secret ; ly knowing as she did that the dis- 

covery of the deceit had practised would in all probability be 
followed by her i te discharge. Hartley and his friend we 
on the oe con into the shop, and whispered Soph 
their arrest by police had arisen from a strange mistake, for 
which the most ample apologies had been offered and accepted. After 
this matters went on as usual, except that Mary perceived a growing 
insolence and familiarity in Hartley's manner towards her. lis lan- 
guage was uently quite unintelligible, and once he asked her 
ery! ‘if she did not mean that he should go shares in the prize she 
lately found?” Upon Mary es ae that she did not comprehend 
him, his look became absolutely ferocious, and he exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
that’s your game, is it? But don’t try it on with me, my good girl, I 
advise you.’ So violent did he become, that Mr. Morris was attracted 
vy the noise, and ultimately bundled him, neck and heels, out of the 
op. She had not seen either him or his companion since. 

On the evening of the previous day, a gentleman whom she never 
remembered to have seen before, entered the shop, took a seat, and 
helped himself to a tart. She observed that after a while he looked at 
her very earnestly, and at length approaching quite close, said, ‘ You 
were at Covent-Garden Theatre last Tuesday evening week? Mary 
‘Was struck, as she said, all of a heap, for both Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
were in the shop, and heard the question. 

*Oh no, no! hae mistake,’ she said hurriedly, and feeling at the 
same time her cheeks kindle into flame. 

‘Nay, but you were though,’ rejoined the gentleman. And then 
lowering his voice to a whisper, he said, ‘ And let me advise you, if 
} would avoid exposure and condign punishment, to restore me the 

amond brooch you robbed me of that evening.’ 

Mary screamed with terror, and a lar scene ensued. She was 
obl to confess she had told a falsehood in denying she was at the 
theatre on the night in question, and Mr. Morris alter that seemed in- 
«lined to believe anything of her. The gentleman persisted in his 
charge ; but at the same time vehemently iterating his assurance that 
all he wanted was his property; and it was ultimately decided that 
Mary's boxes, as well as her person, should be searched. This was 
done ; and to her utter consternation the brooch was found concealed, 
they said, in a black-silk reticule. Denials, asseverations, were vain. 
Mr. Savilie identified the brooch, but once more offered to be content 
with its restoration. This Mr. Morris, a just, stern man, would not 
consent to, and he went out to summon a police-officer. Before he 
returned, Mary, by the advice of both her cousin and Mrs. Morris, had 
fied the house, and hurried in a state of distraction to find me, with 
= —_— the — already knows. 

& wretc usiness,’ [ observed to my wife, as soon as Mar 
Kingsford had retired to rest, at about sian elec in the ontaing. 
« Like you, I have no doubt of the r girl’s perfect innocence ; but 
how to establish it by satisfactory evidence is another matter. I must 
take her to Bow Street the day after te-morrow.’ 

*Good God, how dreadful! Can nothing be done? What does the 

~. tor say = brooch is worth ?” 

. uncle,’ he says, ‘gave a hundred and twent ineas for it. 
But thet signifies little ; for were its worth only a hun wed and twenty 
erty compromise is, you know, out of the question.’ 

‘I not mean that. Can you show it me? Iam a pretty good 
Judge of the value of jewels.’ 

*¥es, you can see it.’ I took it out of the desk in which I had locked 
it “he and placed it before her. It was a splendid emerald, encircled 
dy large brilliants. 

My wife twisted and turned it about, holding it in all sorts of lights, 
and at last said—‘I do not believe that either the emerald or the bril- 
—— are reai—that the brooch is, in fact, worth twenty shillings in- 

* Do you say so” I exelaimed as I jumped up from my chair, for m 
wife's words gaw colour aad consistence to py and faint suapielon 
which had erossed my mind. ‘Then this Saville is a manifest liar; 
and perhaps confederate with——- But give me my hat: I will ascer- 
tain this point at once.’ 

I hurried to a jeweller’s shop, and found that my wife's opinion was 
correct: apart from tke workmanship, which was very fine, the brooch 
vias valueless. Conjectures, suspicions, hopes, fears, chased each other 
a bewildering rapidity through my brain; and in order to collect 
Dolly coe my thoughts, I ste out of the whirl of the streets into 
plan oo and decided, over a quiet glass of negus, upon my 
the next morning there appeared at the top of the second column of 

imes’ an earnest appeal, worded with careful obseurity, so that 
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only the to whom it was addressed should easily understand it, 
to the iodividual who bad lost e¢ been robbed of a false stone and bril- 
liants at the theatre, to commmunicate with a certain person—whose 
address I gave—without delay, in order to save the reputation, per- 
haps the life, of an innocent person. : 

was at the address I had ate | py Oe mm re aoe 
passed without bringing any one, a was ing to despair, when | 
a gentleman of the name of | Bagshawe was announced : | fairly leaped 
for joy, for this was beyond my hopes. ” 

A gentleman presently entered, of about thirty years of age, of a 
distin ed, though somewhat dissipated aspect. 

‘ This brooch is yours” said 1, exhibiting it without delay or pre- 
face. 

‘It is; and I am here to know what your singular advertisement 
means ?’ 

I briefly explained the situation of affairs. ‘ 

‘The rascals! he broke in almost before I had finished: ‘I will 
briefly explain it all. A fellow of the name of Hartley, at least that 
was the name he gave, robbed me, I was pretty sure, of this brooch. I 
pointed him out to the police, and he was taken into custody; but no- 
thing being found upon him, he was discharged.’ 

‘Not entirely, Mr. Bagshawe, on that account. You refused, when 
arrived at the station-house, to state what you had been robbed of ; 
and you, moreover, said, in nce of the culprit, that you were to 
embark with your regiment for India the next day. That regiment, I 
have ascertained, embark, as you said it would.’ 

‘True; but I have had leave of absence, and shall take the Overland 
route. Thetruth is, that during the walk to the station-house, I had 
leisure to reflect that if J made a formal charge, it would lead to awk- 
ward disclosures. This brooch is an imitation of one presented me by 
a valued relative. Losses at play—eince, for this unfortunate young 
woman's sake, I must out with it—obli me to part with the original ; 
and I wore this, in order to conceal the fact from my relative’s know- 
ledge.” 

‘ This, will, sir,’ I replied, ‘ prove, with a little management, quite 
sufficient for all purposes. You have no objection to accompany me 
to the superintendent ” 

* Not inthe least: only I wish the devil had the brooch as well as the 
fellow that stole it.’ 

About half-past five o’clock on the same evening, the street door was 
quietly opened by the landlord of the house where Mr. Saville lodged, 
and I walked into the front room on the first floor, where I found the 
gentleman | sought languidly reclining ona sofa. He gathered himself 
smartly up at my appearance, and looked keenly in my face. He did 
not a r to like what he read there. 

‘I Tht not expect to see you to-day,’ he said at last. 

‘No, perhaps not: but I have news for you. Mr. Bagshawe, the 
owner of the hundred-and-twenty guinea brooch your deceased uncle 
gave you, did not sail for India, and’—— 

The wretched cur, hefore I could conclude, was on his knees begging 
for mercy with disgusting abjectness. I could have spurned the scoun- 
drel where he crawled, 

‘Come, sir! I cried ‘let us have no snivelling or humbug: mercy 
is not in my power, as you oughtto know. Strive to deserve it. We 
want Hartley and Simpson, and cannot find them: ycu must aid us.’ 

‘Oh qos: to be sure I will!’ eagerly rejoined the rascal. ‘I will 
go for them atonce,’ he added with a kind of hesitating assurance. 

‘ peaqenes' Send for them, you mean. Do so, and I will wait their 
arrival.’ 

His note was despatched by a sure hand; and meantime I arranged 
the details of the expected meeting. I, and a friend, whom I mo- 
mently expected, would ensconce ourselves behind a large screen in 
the room, while Mr. Augustus Saville would run pla fully over the 
charming plot with his two friends, so that we might be able fully to 
appreciate its merits. Mr. Saville agreed. I rang the bell, an offi- 
cer appeared, and we took our posts in readiness. We had scarcel 
done so, when the street-bell rang, and Saville announced the arri- 
val of his confederates. There was a twinkle in the fellow’s green 
eyes which I thought I understood. ‘Do not try that on, Mr. Augus- 
tus Saville,’ I quietly remarked: ‘we are but two here certainly, but 
there are half-a-dozen in waiting below.’ 

No more was said, and in another minute the friends met. It was 
a boisterously-jolly meeting, as far as shaking hands and mutual feli- 
citations on each other’s good looks and health went. Saville was, 
I thought, the most obstreperously gay of all three. 

‘And yet now I look at you closely, Saville,’ said Hartley, ‘ you 
don’t look quite the thing. Have you seen a ghost ” 

‘No; but this cursed brooch affair worries me.’ 

* Nonsense !—humbue '—it’s all right: we are all embarked in the 
same boat. It’sa~ gularthree-handed game. I prigged it; Simmy 
here — it iuto pretty Mary’s reticule, which she, I suppose, 
never looked into till the row came; and you claimed it—a regular 
merry-go-round, aint it,eh? Ha! ha! ha !——Ha!’ 

* Quite so, Mr. Hartley,’ said I, suddenly facing him, and at the 
same time stamping on the floor; as you say, a delightful merry-go- 
round; and here, you perceive,’ I added, as the officers crowded into 
the room, ‘ are more gentlemen to join in it.’ 

I must not stain the paper with the curses, imprecations, blasphe- 
mies, which for a brief space resounded through the apartment. The 
rascals were safely and separately locked up a quarter of an hour 
afterwards; and before a month had pacsel away, all three were 
transported. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that they believed 
the brooch to be genuine, and of great value. 

Mary Kingsford did not need to return to her employ. Westlake 
the elder withdrew his veto upon his son’s choice, and the wedding was 
celebrated in the following May with great rejoicing ; Mary’s old play- 
mate officiating as bridemaid, and I as bride’s-father. The still young 
couple have now a rather numerous family, and a home blessed with 
affection, peace, and competence. It was some time, however, before 
Mary recovered from the shock of her London adventure; and I am 
pretty sure that the disagreeable reminiscences inseparably connected 
in her mind with the metropolis will prevent at least one person from 
being present at the World’s Great Fair. 








SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE 
In THE Lire or THE LATE S, C——, Ese., BARRISTER-AT-LAw. 


Circumstances no longer render it necessary that the following cor- 
respondence should be witheld ; I therefore offer it to the public with- 
out any remark, beyond premising, that on the 28th of December, in 
the year whose date the second letter bears, poor F was driving 
a friend in a tandem, from his own place to Cheltenham. When close 
to Highnam Court, from some cause the horses took fright, and ran 
away. F » who was a first-rate whip, managed to steer them safe- 
ly over the Gloucester canal bridge, but almost immediately after, in 
crossing the bridge over the Severn, the near wheel of the dog-cart 
came violently in contact with the parapet wall. The vehicle was in- 
stantly upset, poor F was thrown into the river, and, it was sup- 
posed, struck the poe in falling, for when his body was discovered 
two days afterwards, the skull was found to have been fractured. His 
friend fell inside the wall, but received such severe injuries that he 
survived only a few days. The groom who was on the back seat esca- 
ped, comparatively unhurt. 


From R. F- to 


. ‘Seldon, January 5, 18—. 
‘DEAR »—While engaged in the melancholy duty of looking 
over my poor brother’s papers the other day, I found a letter which 
apmeeres to me so remarkable, when connected with the circumstances 
of his sudden and violent death, that I am induced to send it to you, 
as one of his most intimate friends, and I believe, also acquainted with 
the writer ; and as you have, I know, for some time past turned your 
attention to that particular science of which the enclosed is so extra- 
ordinary an illustration. Poor D——~—, I am sorry to say, lies in an 
almost hopeless state. William is getting well. 


* Believe me, yours sincerely, R. F.’ 


























From 8. C. to H. F 


‘Fig-tree Court, Temple, Dec. 25, 18~—. 
‘My pear Harry,—I am extremely sorry that I cannot kee my 
promise, nor avail wyself of your kind offer of a shake-down at Seldo 
anda seat in heard cart for the Cheltenham Steeple-chase next week - 
but I am completely Aors de combat, in consequence of a severe injury 
to my right leg, which old G———. tells me will require perfect rest 
for a week or ten days; so I write at once, that you may transfer the 
good things I shall lose to some more lucky individual ; and here I am 
passing a merry Christmas in my dingy old chambers, the only man 





eft in the Temple, with a plaister on my forehead, and as completely 
enveloped in bandages as my gouty old uncle, enlivened only by an un- 


binations, I have always thought must be a great bore, 





‘By 
remitting pain in my injured member, and the extreme] 
penalitionn of my laundress, who curses me in her heart 7, intermittent 
her getting cold and rheumatism on the deck of one of the vegion ae 
mers which I see through the fog darkly, plying up and down et omg 
— woman, I am sorry to oe a pond waich is only once ose 
as thesmall! boys with oyster-shells tell one, half-a-dozen -medg 
chau ye Funaing, 
** How on earth did you manage to hurt your leg ” [ can fane 
saying, who think the only legitimate cause for a damaged care 
crash over a gate, or a spill out of a tandem, and that a ma 
walks from his chambers to his club and back, might just ag we}} 7 
made of qm or any other non-elastic substance. Well, the trath j 
I am really afraid to tell you the reason ; for I know what an eamaeet 
ful roasting I shall get next time I come to Seldon. I can faney ‘ 
curl of your lip, when I attribute my accident to something akin to the 
su 1,—something eerie (I like that word, it is so expressive) - 
I can fancy your bringing out, sceptic that you are, all the old Weapons 
of unbelief,—toasted cheese, pork-chops, indigestion, image on the 
retina, want bleeding, &c. &c. The bleeding I got, at all events, 
though an involuntary one. I know that I should be overwhelmed jn 
an instant if I argued the point with you; for society having deter. 
mined that there shall be nothing supernatural, has adopted As axioms 
many arguments which rest on no foundation whatever. Ho ts 
lam safe, at this distance, from having my narrative cut short by 
our impertinent remarks, I will inflict the whole of it on you 
ess of consequences. How - will laugh when I assure you that go 
vivid is my recollection of the circumstance, that as I write ip the 
gathering twilight, with nerves somewhat impaired by toast-and-water 
and loss of blood, I find myself, every now and then, casting a fearfy 
glance into the dark corners of the room. But here goes. I dined 
esterday at the Oxford and Cambridge Club, and finding only a fey 
rata individuals like myself, none of whom I knew, retired after 
dinner to the library, and taking down a book at hazard, drew 4 ¢om. 
fortable chair to the fire, and settled myself for a quiet, sulky evening. 
It proved to be an old German work, touching on various points of the 
black art, and winding up with a dissertation on Werewolves, Vag. 
pyres, Doppel-gangers, &c. As I don’t expect to find the philosopher's. 
stone, I soon left the mysteries of alchymy for the more fascinating 
superstitions of the Teutonic forests, and managed to get through y 
tolerable amount of demonology, notwithstanding the interruption of g 
pair of bright dark eyes you may wot of, which looked out from variogs 
quaint figures on the margin, in a most epey manner, though rot 
half so provoking as the original of the same dark eyes. Having 
satisfied my love of the marvellous, I lit my cigar and walked home, 
along the ever-noisy Strand; stumbled up the dark staircase to m 
solitary chambers, and in a few minutes was in bed. Somehow, I could 
not sleep. Whether it was the old Ger an book, or the young bright 
eyes, or the strong tea they give us at the club, I don’t know ; but! 
lay tossing about like Marmion at the hostel, and thinking over the 
hostly legends, until I had worked myself into a most uncomfortable 
rame of mind. I believe I am a coward at heart; I know my friends 
would laugh at me for saying so; and it is true that I have ridden over 
stiffer fences, skated on thinner ice, and swam in more dangerous places 
than many men; but then some one was looking at me, and it only 
roves that my vanity is stronger than my fear; and I know that ly; 
ia my cabin during a storm, and swimming a long way from shove, t 
have experienced sensations somewhat inconsistent with that reckless. 
ness you are pleased to attrihute to me. I would not say so much to. 
any one else, but I know my secrets are safe with you, old fellow, and 
I believe you know me better than I do myself. Well, I lay working 
myself up to something like fear, and I perfectly remember, on hearing 
the old Temple watchman cry ‘ Pest el-lebba,’ and soon after, bow 
bells, and other neighbouring ls, begin 9 ring in Christmas, con- 
atulating myself that all evil spirits would now, according to rule, 
ee away, unable to endure the vibration of church bells. I remember 
perfectly lying in bed, and thinking this ; when suddenly [heard foot. 
steps cross the court, and enter the staircase. I was at once recalled 
from ghostly musings by this earthly sound, and began to wonder who 
the unhappy wight was, who was equally with myself prisoner in 
London at Christmas time. Higher and higher the steps ascended— 
oe the first floor, past the second ; I found m hoping, I scarce 
ew why, that they would stop at the second floor ; but onward still 
they came—slowly onward. My chambers, you know, are on the third 
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aes is g 
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the reached the last landing-place, they seemed familiar to me, 
and I had no doubt, belonged to the man who lives opposite. Yets 
vague sensation of fear came over me, which increased tenfold when! 
heard a key grating against my outer door. The staircase lamp was 
out, and I had found some difficulty in hitting the keyhole; so it seem- 
ed did—whoever was now outside. I still hoped it might be my opposite 
neighbour ina genial state, mistaking my door for his own. That hope, 


back on its hinges; the inner door was soon unlocked and opened ; both 
doors were then slammed to with a crash which echoed through the lonely 
staircase; and the same steps which sounded so strangely familiar, yet 
I could not identify, strode along the passage. Ican scarcely even now 
tell why, but I dared not speak, and they passed on into my sitting- 
room. I suppose you do not remember my chambers sufficiently 
know that the bed-room has three doors, one into the passage, another 
into the sitting-room, and a third into the dressing-room. The sitting- 
room, also, has a door into the passage and another into the dressing- 
room. Last night, the door from the bed-room into the dressing-room 
was open, so was the one from the latter into the sitting-room. The 
doors from the bed-room into the and sitting-room were boii 
shut. The intruder walked into the sitting-room, and I could hear him 


stirred, and I could see through the chinks of the door, and by the re- 
flection through the dressing-room, that a candle was lighted. All this 
time I was overpowered, and lay perfectly prostrate with fear; and 
though ashamed of myself all the while, I felt that I would not get up 
and go into that room for the wealth of India. After a few minutes 
silence, which seemed hours to me, the steps a proached the dressing- 
room door, the light increased, and there wilked. into my dressing-room, 
with a candle in his or its hand—who do you think, Harry :—myself! 
Upon my word it was—myself, exactly as I had come in, with my old 
paletot worn at the cuffs, uncomfortable looking shirt cq@lar, and hat 
rather indented, where I got that fall the other day with Fitewil- 
liam. I examined everything accurately ; I thought I was going mad,. 
and remember having a vague idea that if I could discover something. 
dissimilar in its appearance all would be well ; just as an unhappy lar- 
cener, before you justices of the peace, thinks some slight variation 1» 
the witnesses’ testimony will ensure his acquittal. But allin vain— 


*Twas Mortham’s self from foot to head. 


The figure walked about the room some little time, appeared to one 
himself in the glass, then went back into the other room ; presently +4 
returned again, the hat and coat were now off, and the identity w% 
frightful. He continued to go backwards and forwards, and each time 
he entered the dressing room, an additional article of dress was gone 
He took nothing off in the dressing room, but was evidently undr = 
by the fire, as 1 frequently do; and I could see through the crac . 
the door that the fire burned brightly, though it was quite out when 7 
went to bed. I began to look at his operations with the omnes v4 
despair ; and once, when he seemed about half undressed, I vent ‘ierk- 
slight cough. The figure instantly turned, and looked into peat 
ness, with an expression half frowning, half inquiring. I thoug ut r4 
heart would have burst. There was nothing the least unearthly in 5 
appearance—the expression was quiet and natural; but to see fs 
own face, Harry, looking at oneseif,—it was really too much. 7 
shivering, and, you may depend upon it, did not repeat the — 
ment; still,as I lay in this state, thoughts crowded into my the 
There was something absurd in the idea of a ghost peeling; then lid- 
noise he made in walking about was perfectly natural—no silent g 
ing; and, besides this, when he was between the candle and y eet 
could not see through him, though, to be sure, the candle and ne 
have been apparitions too. Well, the undressing went on, if 
article after another disappeared, I lay in a state of mingled Ptestee- 
impatience ; it was like seeing a su oad his horrid arra << -_ 
ments, one by one, on a table, fury ing, yet wishi or personal 
mencement of the operation. As the clothes departed, oe I saw 
identity became more evident, like that of Ulysses in the bath. a 
the marks on one knee, where I was knocked down by a other, 
the shingles, when bathing at Brighton, and the scar inside t . sane 
where somebody's horse kicked me last year, when I was ams +s 
out of his foot. At length, all the preparations were complete, © time 
| figure made a step forward towards the bed-room, at the i “ 

| putting out the light as I usually do, by » quick wave ot} 


: m- 
his was too much ; sleeping double, except in certain wg te > 





one’s bed, and that a small one, with—what it is difficult to say—-¥? 


floor, or, as the Irishman called it, first floor down the chimney. As. 


however, died away as the key turned in the lock, and the door moved’ 


stalking about in it; presently there was a sound as if the fire was» 
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led—was 8 ies reduplication unknown even to gram- 
oneself —_ would equine one to be as much in love with oneself as 
geriat, Ty cnchman, after s bathe in the Schlangenbad. At any rate, 
ae humas nature could stand no more, and simultaneously with 
1 felt tinction of the light, | sprang out of bed with a loud yell, re 
the es as I imagined, a severe blow on the head and kick on the shin— 
ceived I have reason to believe that the assault was really committed 
the bed- post and chest of drawers—and sank to the ground in what 
y for some reason or other, call a state of coma, though, in my 
s considerable portion of the coma was left sticking to the post. 
- in soon roused me. I was bleeding profusely ; and forgetting the 
™ Pi staggered to the passage window, and summoning a watchman, 
rs ; him off for old G , who was, you may imagine, not a little 
gear ed at the etate in which he found me, though | made as inge- 
s sory as I could about an accidental fall. In the course of 
slew me, both bed-room and dressing-room were entered, but no 
race of 32 intruder in either ; nor was there, what I almost expected 
: see, more than one change of raiment on the sofa in the sitting-room. 
I psd hard work to resist old G——’s inquisitiveness, and yet felt un- 
that he should go, so much did I dread to hear that strangely- 
familiar ste along the passage again. 

This is all my story ; and now, old fellow, laugh as you like. Tell 
ne | om a0 absurd dreamer, a mere baby, not to be left alone in the 
dark, and soon. I do notexpect to convince you, certain as I feel that 
jt was more thanfancy. Whether the figure was sent, like F Me- 
[vor's Bodach glas, to summon me, I know not and care not. My past 

been attended with little satisfaction, and my future is dark, and 
without much hope;—or whether, as the Doppel-ganger’s mission is 

«4 to be generall benevolent, my present maimed state is in- 

to save me from some worse fate which may likely enough 
befal me, in company with such a harebrained fellow as yourself, 
[ cannot tell. At any rate, I am as helpless as a log, anda most in- 
tense bore it is. ood bye, old fellow; I hope to get down to you be- 
fore hunting is over, that you may judge of the state of my nerves, and 
see whether Lord Fitz-Hardinge’s dictum holds good, that no man can 
rideto hounds after thirty. Meanwhile, I must lie here, cursing this 
ijl-timed adventure, and again and again cursing the luck which has 
taken @ man, heart and soul a soldier, and make him a lawyer, aud 
condemned an enthusiastic lover of nature and open air to the best 
days of his existence in the morgue-like confinement of four dirty 
walls in a city. Di meliora. Adieu. 








A PICTORIAL TOUR TO ST. GEORGE BOSHERVILLE. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


«“ My dear friend, I have seen everything in Rouen, and I am heartily 

ired of it!” 
“3 Tired of Rouen! You ought to be ashamed of yourself! Tired 
of a city so celebrated in history; which has such churches, such 
houses, such wonderful relics of antiquity in every street! a city where 
Corneille was born, and Joan of Arc burnt! a city which is mentioned 
by the great Ptolemy as Rotomagus, by the Peutinger Table as Ratu- 
, and by Ammianus Marcellinus in the more plural form of 
magus y . P 
Rotomegi. Tired of Rouen, indeed! Pooh, pooh, nonsense! It’s a 
joke, and a very bad one, too !” 

The first speaker in the above dialogue was the writer of the present 
narrative; the second, his travelling companion and friend, Mr. 
Scumble, an amateur artist of signal ability, whose name the public 
cannot fail to recognise, when it is stated that he was the painter of 
that celebrated picture, entitled, ‘‘Landscape—sunset,” which hung in 
the last Academy Exhibition but one, at the top of the Miniature Room, 
near the corner, on the left hand side as you go in. Besides his accom- 
plishments as an artist, fr. Scumble was an enthusiastic antiquarian : 
set him down before an old house, or an old church, and he was as hap- 

y as a huugry man set down before a good dinner. However, this 
Eieter phase of his character has been already sufficiently developed in 
the dialogue above reported, to which I now beg leave to return, con- 
fessing to the reader, as well as to Mr. Scumble, the humiliating truth 
—I was tired of Rouen! 

I was tired of seeing the same toppling, quaint old houses, in every 
part of the town; I was tired of innumerable Gothic churches, every 
one of which was sure to be under repair somewhere, and to have an 
ugly scaffolding hiding its beauties at the exact point where you most 
wisned to behold them ; I was tired of incessantly ing the birth- 
place of Corneille, a rickety, rotten building, which we were always 
sure to walk by accidentally, either going out, or coming home; I was 
tired of bad smells in the small streets, and of shabby shops in the 
large ; was tired of meeting, in the dull Boulevards and the moulder- 
ing melancholy squares, the same surly Frenchmen over and over again 
—those grim, barbarian grand-children of the polite people who still 
pe before us, immortal, in the travelling experiences of Lawrence 

rne! 

I was tired—doubly tired—of dining at the table d’héte of our inn, 
where I sat opposite to a gaunt, hungry-looking English governess, who 
would improve herself by talking bad French to every one about her ; 
where I had for my side companion, a corpulent German, who would 
comb his beard out smooth, between every one of the courses, from the 
soup to the dessert. 

I was tired, again, of the restaurant on the quay, to which we re- 
treated from the hotel. IfI looked down the room, I saw nothing but 
4 miserable, lean old woman, who presided over the place, displaying 
her tawny neck and shoulders in a blue muslin ball dress, as she sat 
behind the counter serving out lumps of sugar, tooth-picks, and small 
change for the after-dinner wants of her customers. Then, if I looked 
out of the window, I saw nothing but a small plot of dusty ground, 
planted with dusty trees, up and down which there paced slowly and 
solemnly a little troop of French officers, all laced in so tight at the 
Waist, that it was a perfect marvel how they managed to walk at all— 
= fat captain in particular being fast buttoned up and ent in all 

own his body, until he was black in the face, and looked likely to ex- 
plode every moment under the excessive compression of his own regi- 
mentals! But, enough of the monotony and melancholy of a long stay 
. Rouen—when I told Mr. Scumble that I was tired of it, 1 told him 
the truth, and had good reason for telling it. 

Our conversation took place during a sultry evening in August, in 
7 ‘ garden of a coffee-house fronting the Seine. This garden was 
" ut the length and breadth of the street area of an ordinary London 
me was, in fact, a mere strip of ground reclaimed from the road- 
be rom which it was only separated by some dwarf palings. The 
weal clothing this calm and pleasing retreat was contained in two 
bs en chests filled with mould, from one of which sprang erect a cedar 

on— an infant cedar, two feet high. From the other arose a 
brie sal languishing in the last stage of vegetable atrophy. These two 

" ts were constantly watered, clipped, pruned, examined at all possi- 

« Points, referred to on all possible occasions by the master of the 
tite house, who spoke with more pride of his garden than of any- 
ww 1g in his possession. He pointed out the cedar of Lebanon to 
4 e first time we passed through the dwarf palings and ordered 

Cup of coffee. 

ond an = toe Fg sabreur, as he called himself—and 

red under Napoleon. He had fought in Italy and Egypt, at 
Austerlitz and Wagram, and through sacs of the battles in Seeks. And 
after Set havin seen all the carnage, the horror, the glory of war ; 
dimentt lived through the convulsions of nations, and the wrecks 
- b ses here he was, at the end of his life, occupied in watering 
ty - two in a strip of garden, and peaceably keeping a coffee- 
erlatenge 18 native town. What contrasts there are in this wonderful 
and of ours !—how variously and how often the scenes of strife 
thot ne? Of action and repose, can shift backwards and forwards, 
the stage that shows them lasts after all but a few short years ! 
hearty Pleuz sabreur was S get fellow in his way—confident and 
to eg? 2 his manners ; oratorical and bombastic in his talk ; and ready 
thee eft his native town, as superior to every other place on the sur- 
by ae earth. Finding my accomplished companion, Mr. Scumble, 
fedling parti So entertaining as usual on the subject of Rouen, and not 
given pinay | interested by his account of the ancient appellations 
€ town by Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table, I determined 

heey myself a little with the old soldier, and risk an attack on 
had seen Prejudices, by telling him, as I had told Mr. Scumble, that I 

“Bee eed ting in Rouen, and was heartily tired of it. 

his wag’) thing over again!” cried the vicux sabreur, setting down 
&-pot with a bang, beneath the cedar of Lebanon—** You 
Catherine 17°, much !—ascend once more the eminence of Mont St. 
— down—Mille bombes!” (I translate the veteran lite- 
neath eet in his oaths)—** Mille bombes ! what do you behold be- 
it Masens you may look on it for ever !—is it Rome? is it Venice ? is 


Rouen a wi#! is it Jericho ?—No!—it is better than all! for it is | d 


“¥ y - - 
‘ry true,” said I, “but one may find it dull, if one stays too 


long at Rome, at Venice, at Alexandria, at Jericho—why not even at 
Rowen, at last?” 

** Dull? Never!—Are we brave and gallant men ’—if we are, we 
are never dull,” pursued the vicur sabreur, tossing off a glass of his 
own brandy (he always got eloquent on brandy). “‘I, on my part, 
you perceive, my dear sir, have never been dull '—was I dull in Spain, 
when your dragoons—Sacré blew! they can fight; they are braves, 
your dragoons '—when your red cavalry laid me on my back, with a 

istol-bullet in my leg, a sabre-cut on my side, and two more on my 

ead ; even then, am I dull, am I low spirited? No! I swear a little 
to@onsole myself ; and I am contented !—they make me swallow drugs 
—nom d'une pipe! such potions !—in the hospital—well! I swear a lit- 
tle mere, I console myself a little more, I am still contenetd! The 
ean’t get the bullet out of my leg—I limp—they report me unfit for 
service—good !—perhaps, I swear at this again—but, sacré mille ton- 
nerres! | console myself that I keep my leg—I never find myself dull 
—and I live: live, worthy sir, to thank your red cavalry for knocking 
me over ; for, but for them, I should have followed the emperor into 
Russia, and left my carcase in the snow—Mille bombes ! left it among 
Cossacks, who drink stinking lamp-oil, and eat their horse-flesh raw ! 

** But to return to Rouen,” I resumed, auxious to bring the old sol- 
dier back to the subject from which he had slightly wandered. “Is 
there nothing new still to be seen ?—if there were, for instance, a few 
excursions to be made in the neighbourhood.” 

** There are !—Credié / there are!” answered the veteran—“ I ask 
myself ; I ask all my comrades ; I ask the whole world, where are there 
such excursions as at Rouen? Can anybody tell me }—anybody !”” con- 
tinued the vieur sabreur, lookingout boldly into the empty air, by way 
of apostrophising the whole solar system. 

« There is St. George Bosherville,” said Mr. Scumble, joining in the 
conversation for the first time. ‘‘ Bosherville possesses an old church 
—very interesting.” 

** Good!” interposed the sabreur, catching the name. ‘Good! he 
speaks well, the friend of this worthy sir, at my side! Now, listen: 
you rise at five hours and a half, to-morrow morning—you take the 
boat —you ask to be disembarked down the river, at the road which leads 
to St. George Bosherville—then, you walk half an hour—three-quar- 
ters of an hour—which shall I say ?—Mille z'yeux / which shall I say ? 
—well, you walk—you breakfast at Bosherville—you see all that is 
most magnificent, most sublime in landscape—you come back in the 
evening; and thank me, a thousand times thank me, for sending you to 
St. George Bosherville !” 

Though this magic name, Bosherville, sounded to me excessively like 
the appellation of some sham settlement in an American swamp, I de- 
termined to follow the advice of the vieuzr sabreur, if only with the ob- 
ject of discovering a little novelty, and escaping from Rouen for one 
day at least. Excellent asa travelling companion, as well as an anti- 
quarian, Mr. Scumble avowed his intention of accompanying me—part- 
ly for my sake; partly for the sake of the old church. Accordingly, 
we saluted the veteran, who shouted fresh directions afcer us as we 
left him; packed up our sketching materials; and, rain or sunshine, 
desired the people at the inn to call us punctually at five the next 
morning. 

I said we packed up our sketching materials ; and I emphatically re- 
peatit. I was an amateur artist, as wellas Mr. Scumble. Though, 
as a painter, of vastly inferior calibre to that accomplished gentleman, 
my preparations for sketching were of far greater importance than his. 
I had with me a painting box (which I shall have occasion to introduce 
again hereafter), made to strapon to my shoulders, like a knapsack ; 
and stocked with a wonderfully complete assortment of colours, brushes, 
mill-boards, palette-knives, palettes, oil-bottles, gallipots, and rags. 
Being of the inferior, or embryo order of artists, I, of course, required 
a perfect paraphernalia of materials to work with—gentlemen ef ama- 
teur tendencies generally do. But, with Mr. Scumble, the case was 
different—to that skilful workman all tools were alike—give that co- 
lossal artist a sketch-book and a halfpenny pencil; and, scorning any 
assistance from India rubber, he could safely defy all competition, an- 
cient or modern. [ only introduce these remarks parenthetically, for 
the sake of aes met explaining the epithet which adorns the title of 
the present narrative: we went to St. George Bosherville fully deter- 
mined to make masterly sketches of any desirable objects that came in 
our way ; therefore, our tour was essentially a “‘ pictorial tour ;” and 
therefore it is, | think not unreasonably, so entitled here. 

Well: we arose at five o’clock in the morning. A large number of 
highly res table persons who get up very early—being, as I am in- 
clined to think, affected with a restleesness of the circulation and a fid- 
gety nervous fibre, which deprives them of the power of lying in bed 
after sunrise—are accustomed to elevate, or conceal, their infirmity by 
publishing it to the world as a sort of sanitary regulation. These are 
the people who prescribe early rising to others—without stopping to 
inquire about their constitutions and temperaments—as necessary to 
health and conducive to happiness. Renouncing all argument with per- 
sons so misguided, I merely beg to offer them a few facts for considera- 
tion. These facts are contained in the following true and carefully- 
digested statement of the effect of early rising upon the health and 
happiness of Mr. Scumble and myself, on the morning when we started 
for our memorable tour. 

On being awakened, Nature, in the case of both the sufferers, imme- 
diately rebelled against being artificially startled from repose by a knock 
at the door. A painful disposition was observed in the eyelid to dro 
again the moment it was raised. The whole physical organisation san 
under an uneasy sense of hope ty and the breathing became slightly 
stertorous. On bringing the body, by a convulsive effort, into a sitting 
posture, a disagreeable tendency to i:mmoderate and incessant yawning 
was immediately developed, which lasted throughout the greater part 
of the day, in spite of every effort to remedy it. (N. B.—both sufferers 
had gone to bed early). On stepping out of bed an unpleasant dryness 
in the mouth, accompanied by a taste of copper, brass, or other metallic 
substances, as well as by a slight headache, immediately supervened ; 
and, like the tendency to yawning, continued, more or less, throughout 
the day. (N. B.—neither sufferer had eaten any supper.) Lastly, the 
serenity of temper which peculiarly distinguishes Mr. Scumble and his 
companion, on all other accasions, was considerably ruffled on this. 
They began by differing upon every possible subject of conversation ; 
and ended by relapsing into sulky silence. One of the enterprising 
tourists was so completely prostrated, that he cut himself while shav- 
ing ; the other was so totally unnerved as to tumble over his own paint- 
ing-box. Three gallipots were broken, one tube of Prussian blue was 
burst, in that tightly-packed receptacle, at the moment of the concus- 
sion. Such is the true wage { agen | treated, of the effects of 
early rising on the health and happiness of Mr. Scumble and his friend. 

And now, to return to the narrative. It was a sunny, cloudless 
morning as we walked to the quay, and found the boat--a pene be 
steamer—just ready to start. e hastened on board, and immediately 

to descend the river. I hope the worthy reader will not expect 
me to give any description of the scenery of the Seine in this place. 
My time was too fully occupied in yawning, and vainly trying to sit, 
stand, or lie down (I was not particular which) in a comfortable po- 
sition, to leave me any opportunity for exercising the faculties of ob- 
servation. I havea vague — of ing multitudes of little 
islands crowded with trees; of banks sometimes wooded and sometimes 
rocky ; of a great heat already in the a here overhead : and of a 
strong smell of half-digested garlic, ng from a very orderly 
dozen or so of peasantry, who were our fellow-passengers. Beyond 
this, | remember nothing. At the expiration of an hour the engines 
were stopped o' te a miserable village, numbering some three or 
four houses—the best sta: point, we were told, for St. George Bo- 
sherville. A boat, oe ge like an exaggerated horse-trough, put off to 
the steamer ; we landed in it, and started at once for our place of des- 
tination, guided only by that simple yet comprehensive direction, “‘ Go 
straight on!” 

By this time we had begun to feel rather more than an ly 
sharp appetite for breafast. We had set forth in too great s hurry to 
a ourselves with any from the hotel ; and no eatables of any 

d—not even a piece of bread—could be obtained on board the steam- 
boat. We thought little of this, however, when we landed at the vil- 
by the river side. We were still innocent of en ae still 
ieved implicitly in the vieur sabreur, and the half-hour’s walk be- 
fore at Bosherville. Mr. Scumble led the way slong 
the road briskly, and I followed with my inestimable painting-box 
strapped over my shoulders. We overheard the vil speculating 
about us, as we left them on the bank by theriver. They decided that 
Mr. Scumble was a “ milord,” and that I was his valet, ——_ to 
carry my noble master’s | after him in the box on m 

For ful! half an hour we along shady lanes, thickly 
on either side by walnut and trees. Occasionally we 
neat-looking cottage surrounded by its own little plot of ki A nl 


en, but no signs could we discern of a village or an old church. ven 





in the shade we could feel how hot it must be in the sunshine. The 
buzting of insects sounded incessantly over our heads—no breath of 


air came to us—aot a leaf moved on the trees around—the patches 
cloudless sky that we now and then discerned, looked hot # ad 
were beginning to feel intensely anxious about resh feet abn an ola 
penser met an and from him we determined to seek 
“ Here's a sows for you,” said I. “ Vive 'Angleterre!” answered 
gratified and venerable mendicant. *“ Are oponr Bt. Geoge Boshers 
— oy . a “Never heard of such a place in my 
ife,” replied the gar. From this moment I d dread 
ae = .~ veracity of the veeur sabreur. me at my 
nother half-hour's walking brought us out, more hu than ever 
upon interminable es of corn-fields. Here the oun gouved down 
upon us uninterruptedly—I felt that my beloved painting-box was 


y | slowly broiling upon my back. No houses were to be seen, or near 


——nobody appeared to direct us. I looked round despairi 
Seumble, who now walked behind me. That caltiteted Seton and 
Philosophie man cqpeanes to be dividing his time between wiping the 
moisture from his brow, and breakfasting grefis on ears of corm. A® 
my painting-box was not quite “ baked to a turn” yet, I followed hie 
example, and, in the absence of manufactured wheat, to 
vigorously on the raw material. The experiment was a a failare. 
The ears of corn refused to go any lower than my throat—one or two 
might accidentally descend a little further; but they were sure to be 
thelr old positon. T geve lt <p. tad resend ane ee 
t) on. ve it up, ned m . 
en sacrifice te bun r tnd en ae a 
ast we met another living creature (I was abou 
human being, but he was undeserving of the epithet), a dine, ot . 
sinister-looking wretch, mounted on a lean shambling horse—e mis- 
creant of the melo-dramatic order, with a short pipe in his mouth, and 
tols at his saddle-bow. In Italy we should have set him down for a 
ndit, taking a morning ride ; but, being in France, we presumed him 
to be a horse-patrol. ‘St. George Bosherville ?” we exclaimed inter- 
rogatively,as he passed. “Go on!” growled the fellow, sav " 
without taking bis pipe out of his mouth, stopping his horse or egely » 
safing even to look at us. Oh, for one of our * vel cavalry,” spoken of 
by = — rrp te lan patrol on his back! Vom d'une pipe f 
the sight would have most as agreeable to us at momen 
the sight of a good breakfast 7 mAae om 
e now been walking from the river-side more than t 
when suddenly we caught tight of a village—a very little uh 
& village. Oh, joy! oh, ecstacy! oh, welcome fulfilment of the long- 
deferred hope of the hungry and the hot! But no! Not oy, not 
ecstacy, not fulfilment of hope—but climax of despair! M of 
miseries, there is no church visible! Mille bombes, it is not Bosherville 
even yet. 

A woman comes by as we make the above discovery—an old w . 
She is riding on a mule, and (I blash while I write it) rides astride t 
Modestly averting our eyes, we address our regular form of interroga- 
tory—* St. George Bosherville ?”—to this Amazon. “ Straight 
on,” cries she, and kicks the mule on either side, and passes by, surly 
and unpitying as the horse-patrol himself. 

There is no baker’s shop, no inn to be seen in this accursed village. 
We must still go on, furious and famishing. At this hottest and hun- 
griest part of our tour, I consider it, in every respect, a most fortunate 
circumstance that we met no children of fleshy appearance and tender 

years. Jf we had/—but I dare not pursue the subject; let Ghouls, 

cannibals, and shipwrecked sailors pause over this age, and reflect. 

The mere mutton-eating part of the community hed bonter for their 

own sakes, go on to the next paragraph. 

Another half-hour of walking, and we begin to stagger: we can feel 

ourselves growing thinner—collapsing altogether, as it were. But 

look! What appears now, at the very crisis of our sufferings? What 

building is that, down there, where the ground dips? church! 

Gracious powers, the church! There is such a place as Bosherville, 

after all. The viewx sabrewr is a veteran ignorant of distances, a su- 

perannuated military humbug; but he has not sent us in search of an 

utter myth. Breakfast! breakfast! Never mind stopping to look at 
the church ; never mind the old Normans; never mind historical asso- 

ciations; never mind the beauties of nature. Breakfast! breakfast! 
breakfast ! 

We pass between two rows of miserable cottages—these must of 
course be only the suburbs of Bosherville. We meet a second old 
woman—a decent old woman, evidently incapable of getting astride 
upon a mule like the first. ‘Pray, madame, where is the hotel?” 
“Hotel!” she exclaims, bewildered; ‘we have got nothing but a 
public-house.” ‘No matter; where is the public-house’” “ Here, 
close by; ‘ The Piebald Horse,’ kept by the Veuve Duval.” And here 
it is, indeed. Come in, come in. Excellent Veuve Duval; glorious 
sign, ‘**The Piebald Horse.” Something to eat at last; a bit of the 
piebald horse, himself, if you like; anything will do; oh, Veuve Duval, 
anything will do. 

The hostess of “‘ The Piebald Horse” was a corpulent woman; she 
had evidently never gone without her breakfast as long as we had, in 
the whole course of her life. She showed us into a long, low-roofed 
room, containing many chairs and tables ranged in regular rows. Oh, 
how cool the place looked! how cool it really was, the scorch 
road. A ray of sunlight shone in at one window, as if to remind us 
the contrast between the atmosphere within doors and the a ere 
without; it touched brightly some dishes ranged ogeines the wall, and 
a part of the cool brick floor. ,“* Quite an interior of De Hooge’s,” cried 
Mr. Scumble. Even at this supreme moment, the fiercest of 
hunger failed to dim that poetic painter’s eye for the picturesque. 

« Breakfast,” cried I, reckless of art and De H . *Oold veal, 
piqué?” suggested that dear Veuve Duval. “Yes.” “ Omelette?” 
“Yes.” * Poached eggs?” “Yes.” “Cheese?” “Yes.” “ Bread? 
coffee? radishes? butter? wine? brandy?” “ Yes.” ‘“ And of 
course, you have got your own os. with you, like other peo- 
ple who come here?” concluded the Veuve Duval. This last question 
was rather puzzling; Mr. Scumble hada penknife in his waisteoat 
pocket; but could he cut an immense circular loaf of bread, the size, 
shape and colour of the wooden cover of a “* wash-house copper,” with a 

nknife ? Certainly not. I possessed two palette knivesin my Laren i 
fea; but could I prostitute art by using a palette knife to eat my break- 
fast with? Never! 

Ultimately, the Veuve Duval benevolently lent us her late husband’s 
own particular case-knife, and two immense steel forks from the kit- 
chen. Furnished with these weapons, we began the attack. The cold 
veal was as solid and heavy a w 
have encountered; but it was triumphantly demolished in few min- 
utes. As for the eggs, the omelette, the cheese, they were the 
mere light infantry of the gastronomic forces mustered on the table ; 
and they disappeared yet faster than the veal. The two bottles of 
wine, two cups of coffee, a oes brandy, appeared 
another, as auxiliaries on the field, and, one another, were ut- 
terly annihilated on the spot. Finally when the assault oe 
when everything was destroyed, the generous victors freel 

or 


to pay tribute for the devastation they had committed fine po- 
litely pro to them, and as politely accepted, was two francs, or 
one shilling and eightpence each. Thus ended the lle ¥ 


of British teeth —— food, at the sign of ‘The Piebald Horse, 
St. G Bosherville. 

After the breakfast was over, if I felt on inclination for an. in 
the world, it was, I think, for an hour or so of profound in 
a horizontal position. on one of the wu tables around me. But 
I was not destined to enjoy any such luxury. No sooner was the animal 
Fe rent acd cay. gia te catuoom fsa 

wa, m 2 rm 
yon of fire of z ambition, burned 





painting- and asking me I had carried it 
; Pointing to Dotnerville for nothing And if not, then @hat had 
brought it for? What, indeed! For my sins, I believel— tee 
penance ; for my inveterate incubus wherever I go we 
vould not I be content with » sketch-book and « pencil? y must 
needs drag about with me this load of mahogan, wood, this burthen of 
strong-smelling me this lord posse of macerials comes Sane. 
to serve for a full- portrait, or « life-sized picture Le ng 
possible Art? I have committed ae ee ee ane 
may be most acutely felt as on « hot day and 
after s heavy Truly, orem tay hens, Oot wee eae 
In an evil hour, oh, box, didI thee from London tothe land of the 
Gaul! 

there was no resisting the reasoning of my friend. There 
teen a eaked box to confirm it, mately eloquent, and not quite cold 
Once more, therefore, did I strap on my burden, , and sleepily follow at, 
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to the church—I believe it a tal ae ae —_ 
know nothing about :t—the door was locked. | sat down 
eel went to sizep, while Mr. Scumble knocked, pe 
th the key-hole, and walked round and round the building with 
perseverance, which produced no effect whatever. I was 
aroused from my slumbers by hearing one of the villagers inform my | 
friend that the le, who kept the keys, had carried them off in bis | 
pocket, and gone to work in the fields. To what particular point in the 
com we ht to direct our om in order to find this ——— 
official of the church, the villager did not know. All he cou d say was, 
that the beadle sometimes came home to dinner at two o'clock ; and 
that we had better apply tohim, at that hour, in s little cottage situated 


1 
just tous. If we wanted to see the church, this was the only 
cee aii hana 


tting inside of it. 
Under these sireumatanees. tet a : to Mr. Scumble—as the best 
means of ensuring & 


with the beadle—to leave me asleep on 
the church steps. 1 should thus be certain of attracting his attention 
y: he 


whenever me, whether early or late, on his way 
home to dinner. Having some 


small change y in my pocket, I was 
perfectly willing to risk being « hended as a sacrilegious foreign 
vagrant, for the sake of the faci pee my plan offered for seeing 
the beadle come home whenever might; and informing him that 
Monsieur Scumble, artiste et antiquaire Anglais, ko &e., wanted the 
keys of the church. My friend, however, ly refused to allow 
me to sacrifice myself; and, saying that 


When we got 


we could easily —— to the 
beadle’ at two o'clock, “yen that we shoul toa 
pine obey ake a hill that rose hind the church—-a shady place, 
where we might sketch trees and digest our breakfast in perfect con- 
tentment and tranquillity. (7'o be continued.) 


_———— 


ter, spirit and +e 4 — 
ills that flesh is heir to. e body is ; 
—* the santers. Look how our writers are influenced by bile, by 
spleen, by indigestion ; how families are 





MORBID IMPULSES. 


“Please. sir, it’s seven o'clock, and here’s your hot wa’ar.’ I half 
awoke, reflected moodily on the unhappy destiny of early risers; and 
finally, after many turns and grunts, having decided upon defying all 

ts and duties, I fell asleep once more. In an instant I was 
gentel in the pit of Her Majesty's Theatre, gazing upon the curtain, 
and, in common with a large and brilliant audience, anxiously awaiting 
its arising, and the ap of Duprez. The curtain does rise ; the 
orchestra are active; Denes has bowed her thanks to an applauding 
concourse ; and the is half concluded: when, just as the theatre 
is hushed into death-like silence for the great aria which is to test Du- 
prez’s capacity and power, » mad impulse seizes hold of me. I have 
an intense desire to yell. I feel as if my life and my eternal happiness 
per upon my emulating a wild Indian, or » London ‘coster’ boy. 
1 look round on the audience; I see their solemn faces; I note the 
swelling bosom of the cantatrice, the rapt anxiety of the leader, and 
the dread silence of the whole assembly, and I speculate on the paegeten 
and confusion a loud war-whoop yell would create; and though I fore 
see an ignominious expulsion, perhaps broken limbs and disgraceful 
exposure in the public prints, I cannot resist the strange impulse ; and 
throwing myself back in my stall, I raise a wild cry, such as a circus 
clown gives when he vaults into the arena, and ties himself up into a 
knot by way of introduction. I had not under-calcalated the confu- 
sion, but I under-calculated the indignation. In an instant all 
eyes are upon me—from the little piccolo player in the corner of the 
orchestra to the diamonded duchess in the private box ; cries of ‘Shame! 
turn him out!’ salute me on all sides: my neighbours seize me by the 
collar, and call for the police; and in five minutes, ashamed, bruised, 
and wretched, I am ejected into the Haymarket, and on my way to Bow 

treet 


* Please, sir, it’s nine o’clock now ; and Mr. Biggs has been, sir ; and 
he couldn’t wait, sir; and he'll come again at two.’ 

I sit up in bed, rub my eyes, and awake to consciousness of two facts 
—namely, that I have not kept a Lang | particular engagement, and that 
I have hada strange dream. I soon forget the former, but the latter 
remains with me for a long time very vividly. 

but still it was so true to what mig 
I shall ise myself among the police intelligence in my. daily pa- 
per ; and when I have read the ‘ Times’ throughout, and find it was in- 
deed a dream, the subject still haunts me, and I sit for a long time 
musing upon those singular morbid desires and impulses which all men 
more or less experience. 

What are they? Do they belong strictly to the domain of physics or 
of metaphysics? How nearly are they allied to insanity’? May there 
not be a species of spiritual intoxication created by immaterial aloo- 
hol, producing, through the medium of the mind, the same bodily ab- 
surdlties as your fluid alcohol produces through the directer agency of 
the body itself? How far can they be urged ag extenuating or even 
defending misdemeanours and crimes’? To guide me in my specula- 
tions, I run over a few cases that I can call to mind at once. 

There is the general fact, that no sooner have you mounted toa grea 
eminence, than a mysterious impulse urges you to cast yourself over 
into space, and perish. Nearly all people feel this ; nearly all conquer 
it in this particular ; but some do not: and there may be a great doubt 
as to whether all who have perished from the tops of the monuments 
have been truly suicides. Then, again, with water: when you see the 

' clear river sleeping beneath—when you see the green waves dancing 
round the prow—when you hear and see the roaring fury of a cataract 
—do you not as surely feel a desire to leap into it, and be absorbed in 
oblivion? What is that but a perpetual calenture’?—or may not the 
theory of calentures be all false, and the results they are reported to 
cause be in reality the results of morbid impulses? I have sat on the 
deck of a steamer, and looked upon the waters as they chafed under 
bed a merge scourging of the paddles; and I have been compelled to 

myself to the vessel by a rope, to prevent a victory to the morbid 
impulses that has come upon me. Are not Ulysses and the Syrens 
merely a poetic statement of this common feeling? 

But one of the most singular instances of morbid impulses in connec- 
tion with material things, exists in the case of a young man who not very 
long ago visited a large iron manufactory. He stood opposite a huge 
hammer, and watched with great interest its perfectly regular strokes. 
At first it was beating immense lumps of crimson metal into thin, 
black sheets; but the supply erry exhausted, at last it only de- 
ecended on the polished anvil. Still the young man gazed intently on 
its motion; then he followed its strokes with a corresponding motion of 
his head; then his left arm moved to the same tune; and finally, he 
fen te a yelly rh his fist upon the anvil, and in a second it was smit- 
ten toajelly. The only explanation he could afford was that he felt 
an impulse to do it; that he knew he should be disabled ; that he saw 
all the uences in a misty kind of manner; but that he still felt 
® power within, above seuse and reason—a morbid impulse, in fact, to 
which he succumbed, and by which he lost a good right hand. This 
incident suggests many things, besides proving the peculiar nature and 
power of morbid impulses: such » for instance, asalaw of sym- 
pathy aa thtegs hitherto undreamt of, as well as a musical tune per- 

Bat the action of morbid impulses and desires is far from being con- 
fined to things material. Witness the occurrence of my dream, which, 

h a dream, was true in spirit. More speeches, writings and ac- 
tions of humanity have their result in morbid impulse than we have an 

Sy of. Their territory stretches from the b est farce to the deep- 


It was a dream, I know ; 
t have occurred, that I half fancy 


i 


-. [remember spending an evening at Mrs Cantaloupe’s, 
and seized with an impulse to say a verr insolent thing. Airs 
Coe is the daughter of a small pork butcher, who, having mar- 


race younger son of a rich man, by a sudd i 
away of elder rethren, found herself at the head of a mansion in Belt 
gravia, and of an ancient family. This lady's — of place, and con- 
tempt for all beneath her, exceeds any thing I have ever yet seen or 


heard of ; and, one evening when she was canvassing the claims of a f 
parvenu families in her usual tranchent and haughty manner, 2m i 
pulse me to cry, at the top of my voice: ‘ Madam, your father was 
a little -butcher—you know he was!’ 

In I tried to forget the fact; in vain I held my hands over my 


mouth to pyevent my shouting out these words. The more I struggled 
against it, the more powerful was the impulse ; and I onl van gear | 
rushing headlong from the room and from the house. When gained 
owa chambers, I was so thankful that I had avoided this gross im- 
strange thraldrom to's teorbid untreg 
to a morbi not uently has 
in crimes of the deepest aye. Wien Bora Byes wes éalling 
from le, he was observed to stand over the sleep- 
ing body of an Albanian, th a poniard in his hand; and, after a lit- 
time, to turn away muttering, ‘I should like to know how a man 
committed a murder! There can be no doubt that Lord 
urged by a morbid impulse, was on the very eve of knowing 
desired ; and not a few crimes have their origin in a similar 


exist; the evid _ 
do with it? evidence is here in superabundance ; 


d rties in our constitution—mind and mat- 
hare tat am > . their conficts prodace netrly all the 
the chief assailant, and generally 


ruined bya a ailment 
ing the mental energy of their heads. But the spirit takes its re- 
man f a guerilla vee, a is incessantly kept up by - _—s 
impulses—an ambusceade of them is ever lurking to betray t om: : 
fident body. Let the body be unguarded for an instant, and : e spir: 
shoots forth its morbid impulse ; aud if the body be not very & a 
it goes into the sea, into the house-tops, or into the streets and ) ; 
In most wars the country where the fighting takes place suffers most : 
in this case man is the battle-ground; and he must and will — 80 
long as mind and matter, spirit and body, do not co-operate = - 
so long as they fight together, and are foes. Fortunately, the remedy 
can be seen. If the body do not aggress, the spirit will not seek revenge. 
If you keep the body from irritating, and pe rturbing, and — 
the mind through its bile, its spleen, its indigestion, its brain, the - 
will most certainly never injure, stultify, or kill the body by its — 
chievous guerilla tactics, by its little, active, oo og ts—mor ~ 
impulses. We thus find that there is a deep trath in uti itarianism af- 
ter all—the rose-colour romancings of chameleon writers. To make & 
man 4 clear-judging member of society, oa actions in the pre- 
sent moment, anid saying wise and beautifal things for all time, a great 
indispensable is—to see that the house that his spirit has received to 
dwell in be worthy the wants and capabilities of its noble occupant. 
Hence Rat-tat-ta tat! 
* Please, sir, Mr. Biggs! 


THE CLOISTER-LIFE 


OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
Paar IL. 

To be lodged in the monastic pi of Yuste was a distinction which 
queen Mary of Hungary shared with one, and only one, of the visitors 
of her brother. The personage whom the imperial eremite delighted 
thus to honour was Francisco Borja, who a few years before had ex- 
changed his dukedom of Gandia for the robe of the order Jesus. In 
his brilliant youth, this remarkable man had been the star and pride 
of the nobility of Spain. Heir of a great and wealthy house, which 
was a branch of the royal line of Aragon, and which had given two 
pontiffs to Rome, he was distinguished no less by the favour of the em- 
peror than by the splendour of his birth, the graces of his person, and 
the endowments of his mind. Born to be « soldier and a courtier, he 
was also an accomplished scholar, and no inconsiderable statesman. 
He broke horses and trained hawks as well as the most expert master 
of the menage and the mews, he composed masses, which long kept 
their place in the cathedral-choirs of Spain ; he was well versed in po- 








- | lite learning, and deeply read in mathematics ; he served in Africa and 


Italy with distinction ; and as viceroy of Catalonia he displayed abili- 
ties for business and administration which in a few years would have 
enabled him to rival the fame of Mendoza and De Lannoy. The plea- 
sures and the honours of the world, however, seemed, even from the 
first, to have but slender attraction for the man so rarely fitted to ob- 
tain them. In the midst of life and its triumphs, his thoughts perpetu- 
ally turned upon death and its + Ever punctilious in the per- 
formance of his religious duties, he early began to take delight in spiri- 
tual contemplation, and to ee his mind by self-imposed penance. 
Even in his favourite sport of falconry, he sought occasion for self- 
punishment by resolutely fixing his eyes on the ground at the moment 
when he knew that his est hawk was about to stoop upon the heron. 
These tendencies were fixed by an incident which followed the death of 
the empress Isabella. Asher master of the horse, it was Borja’s duty 
to attend the body from Toledo to the chapel-royal of the cathedral of 
Granada, and to make oath of its identity ere it was laid in the grave. 
But when the coffin was opened, and the cerements drawn aside, the 
rogress of decay was found to have been so rapid, that the mild and 
ovely face of Isabella could no longer be recognized by the most trust- 
ed and most faithful of her servants. His conscience would not allow 
him to swear, that the mass of corruption thus disclosed was the re- 
mains of his royal mistress, but only that having watched day and 
night beside it, he felt convinced that it was the same form which he 
had seen wrapped in its shroud at Toledo. From that moment, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his presperous life, he resolved to spend what re- 
mained to him of time in earnest preparation for eternity. A few years 
later, the death of his beautiful and excellent wife strengthened his 
urpose, and snapped the dearest tie which bound him to the world. 
aving completed the Jesuits’ college at Gandia, their first establish- 
ment of that kind in Europe, and having married his son and his two 
daughters, he put his affairs in order, and retired into the young and 
still struggling society of Ignatius Loyola. In the year 1548, the thirty- 
eighth of his age, he Amn to be duke of Gandia, and became father 
Francis of the Company of Jesus. 

Borja did not appear at Yuste as a chance or uninvited guest. Charles 
seems to have regarded him with an affection as strong as his cold na- 
ture was capable of entertaining. It was with no ordinary interest 
that he watched the career of the man whom alone he had chosen to 
make the confidant of his intended abdication, and who had unexpected- 
ly forestalled him in the executiou of the scheme. They were now in 
circumstances in some respects similar, in others widely different. Both 
had voluntarily descended from the eminence of their hereditary for- 
tunes. Brokenin health and spirits, the emperor had come to Yuste to 
rest and todie. The duke, on the other hand, in the full vigour of his 
age, had entered the humblest of the religious orders, to work out his 
salvation in a course of self-denial and toil, ending only in the grave. 
His career in the Company began with severe theological study, from 
which he passed tothe pulpit and the professor’s chair. As provincial 
of Aragon and Andalusia, he had been for some time labouring as a 

reacher, and teacher in various cities of Spain; he had founded col- 
eges at Plasencia and Seville ; and he was now delivering lectures at 
Alcala, in the college which Jesuit energy soon raised to be the stately 
pile which still forms one of the most prominent ruins of that Palmyra 
of universities. 

It seems to have been in the early spring of the year 1557, that the 
emperor determined to send for his old companion and counsellor. The 
message was conveyed to Alcala by a servant of the count of Oropesa. 
Borja at first excused himself, pleading ill-health and the duties of his 
calling ; and it was not until he had received a second summons, from 
the mouth of the duke of Medina-Celi, that he consented to go to Yuste. 
On the way he was ya | & messenger, bearing a letter from the re- 

nt Juana, which advised him that her father’s object in seeking an 
interview was to persuade him to from the Company into the order 
of St. Jerome. He arrived at the monastery early in December, at- 
tended by two brothers of the order, father Marcos, and father Barto- 
lomé Bustamente, the latter known to fame as a scholar, and as archi- 
tect of the noble hospital of St. John Baptist at Toledo. The emperor 
not only paid his guest the unusual compliment of lodging him in his 
own quarters, but even busied himself in making preparations for his 
reception To make his chamber as comfortable as conventual auster- 
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how, on the contrary, when it at last occurred to hi 

y, the Lord had filled his soul with peacé and oni hoe 
y happened in the great orders that churchmen arrived at 
ours in this life than if they had remained in the w 
which he desired by all means to shun, and which was 
in & recent and humble fraternity, still in the furnace o 


which the others had long ago yot how the Company, 
in its scheme the active as well as the contemplative life provi 
the spiritual welfare of men of the most opposite characters ide tar 
each man in the various stages of his mental being; and lastly. aad of 
had submitted these reasons to several grave and holy fathers we 
pee wa ro ghee oe. approval and blessing before 
e vows W ten years been the ho 7 
his life. f Pe and consolation of 
The emperor listened to this long narrative with attenti 
pressed his satisfaction at hearing his friend’s hi fron, tnd ex. 


story f ; 
tips. * For,’ said he, ‘I felt great surprise when | received ot acm 
burg your letterfrom Rome, n g the choice you had made of m4 


ligious brotherhood. And I still think, that a man of your weight 
to have entered anorder whichhad been approved by age rather 
this new one, in which no white hairs are found, and which besides 
some quarters, bears but an indifferent reputation.’ To this Boris. in 
plied, that in all institutions, even in Christianity itself, the whee 
piety and the noblest zeal were to be found near the source: that 

e been aware of any evil in the Company, he would never have 
or he would already have quitted it; and that, in the mates : 
hairs, though it was bard to cxpect that the children should Aer 
while the parent was still young, even these were not wanting, ag 
be seen in his companion, the father Bustamente. That ec} might 
who had begun his novitiate at the age of sixty, was accordingly eal) 
ed into the presence. The emperor at once recognised him as q 4 
who had been sent to his court at Naples, soon after the cam of 
Tunis, charged with an important mission by Cardinal Tavera, Primate 
of Spain. 

Three hours of discourse with these able, earnest, and practises 
champions of Jesuitism appear to have had their natural inteoae 
the mind of Charles. He hated innovation with the hate of g \; r 
devotee, and an old man; and having fought for forty years 9 Jom 4 
battle against the reform of the terrible monk of Saxony, he lookes 
with suspicion even upon the great orthodox movement, led by the go}. 
dier of Guipuzcoa. The infant Company, although, or perhaps because 
in favour at the Vatican, had gained no footing in the imperial cour; . 
and as its fame grew, the prelates around the throne, sons or friends of 
the ancient orders, were more likely to remind their master, that its ge. 
neral had been once admonished by the holy office of Toledo, than to 
dwell on his piety and eloquence, or the splendid success of hig mis. 
sions in the East. But from his ancient servant and brother jn arms 
in the quiet shades of Yuste, Charles heard a different tale, which 
seems to have changed his feelings towards the Jesuits, from distrus; 
and dislike, to approval and friendly a: 

Sometimes the talk of the emperor and his guest was of old times, and 
of their former selves. ‘Do you remember,’ said Charles, ‘ how I told 
you in 1542, at Mongon,’ during the holding of the Cortes of Aragon 
‘of my intention of abdicating the throne’ I spoke of it to only one 
eye besides.” The Jesuit replied that he had kept the secret truly, 

ut that now he es he might mention the mark of confidence with 
which he had been honoured. ‘ Yes,’ said Charles ; 
is done, you may say what you will.’ 

One of the emperor’s most curious and interesting revelations to 
Borja, was the fact, that he had composed memoirs of a part of his reign, 
He asked if the father thought that a man’s writing an account of his 
own actions savoured too much of vanity; and said, that he had drawn 
up a notice of his various campaigns and travels, not with any view to 
ore but in order that the truth might be known; for he had 
observed in the works of the historians of his time, that they were led 
into error, as much by ignorance, as by passion and prejudice. What 
judgment Borja delivered upon this case of conscience does not appear. 

or is the fate of the memoirs known. But the work cannot have been 
large, having been composed to beguile time spent in sailing down the 
Rhine from Mayence. Van Male, to whose letters we owe our knovw- 
ledge of this fact, and who was employed to translate his master’s 
French into Latin, praises the terseness and elegance of the style— 
This translation was spoken of, in 1560, by Ruscelli, in a letter aildres 
sed to Philip II., as soon to be published; and Brantome wonders wh 
so excellent a speculation could have been neglected by the book | 
lers. Itis plain, therefore, that Borja is not to be blamed for the loss, 
if they are indee lost, of the precious commentaries of the Cxsar of 
Castile. And indeed, though a saint, and an advocate for the mortifi- 
cation of all worldly desires, he was hardly capable of advising the 
imperial author to put his manuscript in cue of his Flemish fireplaces. 
The stern ascetic had not quite cast off, or, at least, on occasion he could 
reassume, the ways and language of the insinuating chamberlain. To 
one of the devout queries of the emperor, he replied in a style of courtly 

allantry, which sounds strange inthe mouth of the friend of Francis 
Xavier, and would have done honour to a later Jesuit, who laboured 
in the vineyard of Versailles. Narrating the course of his penances 
and prayers, Charles asked him whether he could sep with his clothes 
on ; ‘for, I must confess,’ added he, contritely, ‘ that my infirmities, 
which prevent me from doing many things of the kind that I would 
gladly do, render this penance impossible in my case.’ Borja, who 
practiced every kind of self-punishment, and had in early life in one 
year fasted down a cubit of his girth, eluded the question by qnanswer, 
which was perhaps as yemarkebte for modesty as for dexterity. ‘ Your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘ cannot sleep in your clothes, because you have watch- 
ed so many nightsin mail. Let us thank God that you have done more 
service by keeping those vigils in arms, than many a cloistered monk 
who sleeps in his hair-shirt.’ 

The new allegiance of the Jesuit did not permit him to spare more 
than three days to his old master. Duty required him once more to 
take his staff in his hand, and proceed on his visitation of the rising 
schools and colleges of the company. While at Yuste he had been trea- 
ted with marked distinction. Not only did his host arrange the uphol- 
stery of his apartment, but he sent him each day the most approved 
dish from his own table, the only part of his establishment which was 
somewhat removed from conventual meagreness. The honoured guest 
set forth to Valladolid, with the pleasing impression that he left regrets 
behind him; and he likewise carried away two hundred ducats for 
alms, which Luis Quixada had been directed to force upon his accept- 
ance. ‘Itisasmall sum,’ said the mayordomo; but in comparison with 
the present revenues of my lord the emperor, it is the largest bount7 
which he ever bestowed at one time. 

John III., king of Portugal, dying on the 11th of June, 1557, state or 
family affairs required Charles to send a trusty messenger to his sister, 
the widowed queen Catherine. He eumediebels bethought him of his 
cousin and counsellor, the Jesuit, whose order had early gained the ear 
of the deceased monarch, and who himself enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of all that remained of the house of Avis. Borja received 
the summons at Simancas, where he had founded a small-establishment, 
and whither he loved to escape from the court of Valladolid, to unstinted 


‘now that the thing 





ity would permit, Luis Quixada had hung it with some tapestry which 
remained in the meagre imperial wardrobe. But this his master, judg- 
ing that it would rather offend than please the visitor, caused him to 
take down, supplying its place with some black cloth, of which he de- 
spoiled the walls of his own cell. 

The royal recluse received the noble missionary with a cordiality 
which was more paten fe his nature than to his habits, but which on 
this occasion was probably sincere. Both had withdrawn themselves 
from the mps and vanities of life; but, custom being stronger than 
reason or faith, their greeting was as ceremonious as if it had ex- 
pa aa beneath the canopy of state at Augsburg or Valladolid. Not 
only did the Jesuit, lapsing into the ways of the grandee, kneel to kiss 
the hand of Charles, but he even insisted upon remaining on his knees 
during the interview. Charles, who addressed him as duke, of course 
frequently entreated him to rise and be seated, but in vain. ‘I humbly 
beg your majesty,’ said he, ‘to suffer me to continue kneeling; for I feel,’ 
he added, in a spirit of extravagant loyalty, ‘as if, in the presence of 
your madenty. I byes “3 the presence of God himself.’ 

eing aware is host's intentions with regard to himself and his 
habit, he anticipated them, by asking permission to give an account of 
his life since he made religious profession, and of the reasons which 
had led him to join the Jesuits,—‘ of which matters,’ he said, + I will 
— to your majesty as I would speak to Maker who knows that 

that I cael as to say istrue.’ Leave granted, he narrated, 
at great le » how, resolved to enter a monastic order, he had 
ay to and caused many masses to be said, for God’s guidance in mak- 

his choice; how, at first, he inclined to the rule of St. Francis, but 
found that, whenever his thoughts went in that direction, he was seized 





Can & theory be made out? I sit and reflect. | orders, one after another, 


with an unaccountable mel how he turned his eyes to the other 


P and prayer. The sun of July had begun to scorch the 
lains of the Duero, and the father was in poor health. Neverthe- 
ess, he repaired to Yuste and received his instructions ; aud then seorl- 

ing repose in the cool woodlands, at once took the road to P 

across the charred wastes of Estremadura. This haste, and the heat, 

threw him into a fever, of which he nearly died in the city of Evors; 
and when once more able to resume his journey, he was nearly lost, > 

a squall, in crossing the Tagus to Lisbon. His mission accom 4 
he eluded the nursing of the queen and the Cardinal Henry, and bur- 

ried back to Yuste, where he probably arrived early in September. 

The usual gracious reception awaited him. The nature of his ae 
ness in Portugal has not been recorded by his biographers. But 
seems to have conducted it to the emperur’s satisfaction. It was on 
occasion, or the last, that Charles returned certain letters addressed 
him, by father Francis, on the politics and politicians of the day, 

written at his request, and on condition of close secresy. ‘ You may “ll 

sure,’ said he, on restoring them, ‘ that no one but I have seen them. on 

The confidence thus in the judgment and observation of 

Jesuit, by the shrewdest prince of the age, shows how keenly the thing® 

of earth may be conned eyes which seem wholly fixed on age 

The emperor likewise told of a dispute between two nobles, #2 

had been referred to him for decision, and on which he desired his a 
ion, because he probably knew on whose side the right lay. The ¢ s 
pute was about a title to certain lands, and the parties vee 
son, Charles, then duke of Gandia, and Don Alouso de Cardona, stoiesl 
of Aragon. Thus ed to, the father behaved with that stoi) 
indifference to the voice of blood which somewhat shocke tes ba 
mirers, and commanded the loud applause of his reverend bi 

‘I know not,’ he said, ‘ whose cause is the just one; but | pray aed 





oly; 
and aleage With the same gloomy result ; § him 


hae | not only not to allow the admiral to be wronged, but to - 
i the favour compatible with equity.’ On the emperor é exprer 
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unnatural surprise, this Cato of the company offered the 

sing some Bot of bis request, that, perhaps, the admiral needed 

= lands more than the duke, and that it was good to assist 





the ores pal a fourth and last visit in the following year, 1558, to 
Borastery. He was sent for by the emperor for the benefit of his | 
the meal counsels, possibly after he had been attacked by his closing | 
weer For within a few days after the minister's return to Valladolid, 
"7 reached the court that the invalid was no more During his | 
ee joure at Yuste, his holy conversation and example awakened , 
we religious zeal of Magdalena de Ulloa, the wife of the mayordomo, 
‘cada. The good seed thus chance sown by the wayside spran up 
after years. bearing abundant fruit for the company in the three 
founded and endowed by that devout lady at Viliagarcia, San- 
sander, and Oviedo. Almost a century after his visits, the fame of the 
third general of the Jesuits lingered in the eye | around Yuste. In 
1650, the centenarian of Guijo, a neighbouring village, used to tell how 
he had seen the emperor and the count of Oropesa on the road to Xaran- 
dills, and to point out o great tree, under which they had partaken of 
repast, and he, a child, had been permitted to pick up the crumbs.— 
Bat of the individual impressions left on his memory by that remarka- 
ble group, nune had endured for the third generation, except ‘ the meek 
aod penttent face of him they called the saintly duke,—e/ dugue 
i yan occupations and in such companionship noiselessly glided a- 
wsy the cloister life of Charles V. The benefit which his health had 
from the fine air of Yuste was but transient. It began to de- 
cise rapidly in the spring of 1558, after the death of queen Eleanor, 
whom he was tenderly attached. He caused funeral rites to be per- 
in her honour, in the church of the monastery, with all the 
p of light and music that the brotherhood could command. Indeed, 
services were, in some sort, the festivals of his lugubrious life ; 
for whenever he received intelligence of the death of a prince of the 
blood, or a knight of the Golden Fleece, he caused his obsequies to be 
by the Jeromites. He was also very mindful of the souls of 
his deceased friends, and the masses which were offered day by day up 
for himself were preceded by some for his father, his mother, and his 


ay 7 his infirmities increased, his prayers grew longer, and his pen- 
ances more severe. He wrapped his emacia ed body in hair-cloth, and 
flogged it with scourges, which were afterwards found in his cell, stain- 
ed with blood. Restless and sleepless, he would roam, ghost-like, 
through the corridors of the convent, and call up the drowsy monks for 
the midnight services of the church. Once he was asked by a sluggish 
novice, whose slumbers he had broken, why he could not be satisfied 
with turning the world upside down, but must also disturb the peace 
and rest which it was reported he had come to seek at Yuste. 

From all secular things and pees he kept entirely aloof. Of the 
events then passing in the world, nothing stirred his curiosity or his 
interest but the ruthless crusade against ponge f led by Cardinal Val- 

the fiercest inquisitor since the days of Torquemada. For the 
northern Reformation had made itself felt, though with feeble 
and transient effect, even in Spain,—as the Lisbon earthquake troubled 
the waters of Lochlomond. Strange questions were stirred in the 
schoelsof Alcala and Salamanca ; new doctrines were taught from the 

Ipits of Seville and Valladolid ; wool-clad wolves were said to lurk 
even in the folds of St. Francis and St. Dominic; and Lutheran traders 
ran casks of heretical tracts upon the shores of the bay of Cadiz.— 
Amongst the persons arrested at Valladolid was Dr. Augustin Cazalla, 
canon of Salamanca, who had been one of the emperor’s preachers, and 
as such, had resided, from 1546 to 1552, at the imperial court in Ger- 
many. Though he had distinguished himself in the land of the Refor- 
mation by sermons against its doctrines, and had returned to Spain 
with untarnished orthodoxy, he was accused not only of being infected 
with Lutheran principles, but of having ‘ dogmatized,’ as the inqui-i- 
tion happily ealled preaching, in a conventicle at Valladolid. Charles 
‘was much moved when he heard of this arrest, not with pity for the pro- 
bable fate of the man, but with horror for hiscrime. ‘ Father,’ said 
he to the prior, ‘1f there be anything which could drag me from this 
retreat, it would be to aid in chastising heretics. For such creatures 
as these, however, this is not necessary ; but I have written to the ln- 
quisition to burn them all, for none of them will ever become true ca- 
tholics, or are worthy to live.’ This recommendation, seldom neglect- 
ed, was gin | observed in the case of the poor chaplain. Denying 


the offence of tizing, he confessed having held heretical opinions, 
and offered toabjure them. Nevertheless he was ‘ relaxed,’ or in secu- 
lar speech, burnt, with thirteen companions, at Valladolid, in the pre- 
sence of the princess-regent and her court. 

A more illustrious victim of the holy office was Constantine Ponce de 
la Fuente, canon of Seville, and famous both as a palpit orator, and as 
author of several theological works, which were much esteemed in Ita- 
ly as wellas in Spain. He, too, had attended the emperor in Germany 
as his preacher and almoner. For him Charles seemed to entertain 
more respect; for upon hearing that he had been committed to the cas- 
tle of Triana, he remarked, ‘If Constantine is a heretic, he will prove 
@ great one.’ The canon’s ‘ merits,’ for so the inquisition, with a sort 
of grim humour, called the acts or opinions which qualified a man for 
the stake, were certain heretical treatises in his handwriting, which 
had been dug with his other papers out ofa wall. Confessing to the 

ibed doctrines, but refusing to name his disciples, he was thrown 
into @ dungeon, damp and noisome as Jeremiah’s pit, far below the 
level of the Guadalquivir, where a dysentery soon delivered him from 
his chains. +‘ Yet did not his body,’ says the historian* of Spanish lite- 
rature, writing several ages after, with ail the bitterness of a contem- 
y, ‘for tkis escape the avenging flames.’ His bones, and a care- 
ly modelled effigy of him, with outstretched arms, as he charmed 
the crowd from the pulpits of Seville, figured at the auto-da-fé which, 
in 1560, illuminated the burning place, the quemadero, of that city. 
Another sufferer there, Fray Domingo de Guzman, was also known to 
the emperor. His arrest, however, merely drew from him the con- 
temptuous remark, that Fray Domingo might have been shut up as 
much for idiotey as for heresy. 

In looking back on the religious troubles of his reign, Charles bitterly 
regretted that he did not put Luther to death when he was in his power. 
He had spared him, he said, on account of his pledged word, which, in- 
deed, he would have been bound to respect had the offences of Luther 
merely concerned his own authority ; but he now saw that he had erred, 
in preferring the obligation of his promise to the greater duty of aveng- 
ing upon that arch-heretic his offences against God. Had Luther been 
removed, he conceived the plague might have been stayed : now, it was 
going on from bad to worse. e had some consolation, however, in re- 
collecting how steadily he refused to hear the points at issue argued in 
his presence. At this price he had declined to purchase the support of 
some of econ princes of the empire, when marching against 
the duke of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesee : he had declined it even 
when flying, with only ten horsemen, before the army of duke Maurice. 
He knew how dangerous it was, especially for those who, like himself, 
had little learning, to parley with heretics, who were armed with rea- 
Sons so apt and se well ordered. Suppose one of their arguments had 
been planted in his soul; how did he Taow that he could ever have got 
it rooted out? So have many better men of every form of faith learned 
to look upon their belief as something external to themselves, to be 
kept hid away in the dark, lest, like ice, it should melt in the free air 
and light of heaven. 

The grave was now in all his thoughts. One morning, his barber, 
& malapert of the old comedies, ventured to ask him what he was think- 
ing of. ‘Iam thinking,’ replied Charles, ‘that I have here a sum of 
two thousand crowns, which I cannot employ better than in performing 
my funeral.’ ‘ Donot let that trouble your majesty,’ rejoined the fel- 
low ; ‘if you die and we live, we will take care to bury you with all 

ours.” *You do not perceive, Nicolas, said the emperor, rather 

Pursuing his own train of thought than replying to the barber, ‘ that it 
makes a difference in a man’s walking, if he holds the light before or 
behind him.” The same opinion had bees held by a bishop of Liege, 
Cardinal Erard de la Mark, whom Charles must have known, and whose 
example perhaps suggested the idea. For many years before 1528, the 
year of his death, did this prelate rehearse his obsequies, annually car- 
Tying his coffin to the tomb which he had prepared for himself in his 
cathedral. 

Before deciding on the step, however, the emperor determined to 
submit the question to his confessor, Fray Juan de Regla. They had 
Just been hearing the service for the souls of his parents and his wife. 

Peaking of such rites in general, he asked the friar if they were most 
effectual when performed before, or when performed after, death. Fray 
Juan, after due deliberation, gave his verdict in favour of eolemnities 
which preceded decease. ‘ Then,’ said the emperor, ‘I will have my 

eral performed while I am still alive.’ i 

Accordingly, this celebrated service took place next day, being the 
ee 








* Nicolas Antonio } 


30th of August, 1558. Soshort atime being allowed for the prepara- 
tions, they cannot have severely drained the bag of dollars, which Nic- 
olas the barber wished to reserve for other . A wooden mon- 
umeant, however, was erected in the chapel nt of the high altar; 
the ornaments of the convent were brought out and to the 
best advantage; and the whole was illuminated with a blaze of wax- 
lights. The household of the emperor, all in deep mourning, attend- 
ed; and thither Luis Quixada brought Don Juan, from his sports ia 
the forest, to learn his first lesson of the vanity ef human greatness. 
‘The pious monarch himself,’ says the historian of the Jeromites, ‘ was 
there, insable weeds, and bearing a taper, to see himself interred, and 
to celebrate his own obsequies.’ And when the solemn mass for the 
defunct was sung, he came forward und gave his taper into the hands 
of the officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield his soul into the 
hands of his Maker. High above, over the kneeling throng, and the 
gorgeous vestments, the flowers, and the incense, and the glittering 
altar—the same idea shone forth in that splendid canvas of Titian, 
which pictured Charles kneeling on the threshold of the heavenly man- 
sion. 

When the dirge was sung, and the ceremonies over, and Charl 
had, as it were, come back for a little while to life, he told his ae 
fessor that he felt the better for being buried. Of a scene which 
might well have shaken the nerves of the boldest hunter on the 8i- 
erra, he said next day, that it had filled his soul with joy and con- 
solation that seemed to react upon his body. That evening he caused 
to be brought from the repository where his few valuables were kept, 
® portrait of the empress, and hung for some time, lost in thought, 
over the gentle face, which, in its blue eyes, auburn hair, and pensive 
beauty, somewhat resembled the noble countenance of that other Isa- 
bella, the great queen of Castile. He next called for a picture of 
Our Lord praying in the Garden; and after long gazing, passed from 
that to a Last Judgment, by Titian. Perhaps this was a sketch or 
small copy of the great altar-piece, or it may be that he turned to 
the ori inal itself, which could be seen by opening the window, through 
which his bedchamber commanded a view of the altar. Having looked 
his last upon the image of the wife of his youth ; it seemed as if he 
were now bidding farewell, in the contemplation of this masterpiece, 
to the noble art which he loved with a love that years, and cares, and 
sickness could not quench, and that will ever be remembered with his 
better fame. He remained so long abstracted and motionless, that 
the physician who was on the watch thought it right to awake him 
from his reverie. On being spoken to, he turned round and said, ‘ [ 
feel myself ill.’ The doctor felt his pulse, and pronounced him in a 
fever. He was seated at the moment in the open gallery, to the west 
of his apartments, iato which the sinking sun peured his tempered 
epontenr through the boughs of the great walnut-tree. From this 
pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the garden and the murmur 
of the fountain, and bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, they 
carried him to the gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights, and laid him 
on the bed from which he was to rise no more. 

His eld enemy, the gout, had not troubled him for several days. 
The disorder with which he was now attacked was a tertian fever, 
likewise a malady familiar to his shattered frame. The fits now were 
of unusual violence, the cold fit lasting twice as long as the hot. Hig 
physician twice attempted to relieve him by bleeding, but the opera- 
tion seemed rather to augment than allay the vi lence of the disease, 
Being sensible that his hour was come, and wishing to add a codicil to 
his will, he despatched a messenger to Valladolid, to the regent Juana, 
requiring an authorization for his secretary Gaztelu to act as a notary 
for the purpose. The princess, seeing the imminence of the danger, 
along with the authorization, instantly sent off her physician, Cornelio, 
to Yuste, while she herself prepared to follow. It is possible that she 
also sent father Borja, to pay a last visit of consolation to his friend. 

The emperor had made his will at Brussels, on the 6th of June, 1664. 
The codicil is dated at Yuste, the 9th of September, 1558. From the 
great length of this document, its minuteness, and the frequent recur- 
rence of provisions in case of his death before he should see his son, an 
event which now was beyond hope, it seems to have been pr 
some time before. But as it must have been read to him before his 
trembling hand affixed the necessary signature, it remains as a nen 
that one of his last acts was to urge Philip II., by his love and allegi- 
ance, and his hope of salvation, to take care that ‘the heretics were 
repressed and chastised, with all publicity and rigour, as their faults 
deserved, without respect of persons, and without regard to any plea 
in their favour.’ The rest of the paper is filled with directions for his 
funeral, and with a list of legacies to forty-eight servants, and many 
thoughtful arrangements for the comfort of those who had followed 
him from Flanders. Though willing to send all his Protestant sub- 
jects to martyrdom, he watched with fatherly kindness over the for- 
tunes of his grooms and scullions. It is said that Fray Juan de Regla 
popes that Don Juan of Austria should be named in the will as next 

eir to the crown after Philip, his sister and his children ; but if this 
incredible advice were given by the confessor, the dying man had 
energy enough left to reject it with indignation. 

Day by day the tide of life continued to ebb with visible fall. The 
sick man, however, was still able to attend to his devotions, to confess, 
and to receive the sacrament. He would not allow his confessor, Regla, 
to be absent from his bedside, and the poor man, who could hardly find 
& moment for his repasts, was nearly worn out with incessant watch- 
ing. On every Sunday and feast day, at half-past three in the after- 
noon, the chaplain, Villalva, preached in the church, the window of 
the sick-room being left open, and the doors being shut to all but the 
friars. The patient likewise frequently caused see of Scripture 
to be read to him, and was never weary of hearing the psalm which 
begins, Domine! refugium factum es nobis. On the 19th of Septem- 
ber, towards evening, the patient asked for the rite of extreme unction. 
By the desire of the prior, Luis Quixada, who was ever at his pillow, 
inquired whether he would have it administered according to the form 
for friars, or after the briefer fashion of the laity. He chose the former, 
in which the seven penitential psalms were read, as well as a litany 
and sundry prayers and verses of scripture. During the reading of 
the psalms, it was observed that he joined in the responses of the monks 
with an audible voice. When the ceremony was over, instead of being 
exhausted, he seemed to have been revived by it. His appetite for 
food having entirely failed him for some days, Quixada seized the 
opportunity of urging him to take some. ‘ Trouble me not, Luis Quix- 
ada,’ said he; ‘my life is going out of me, and I cannot eat.’ The 
next morning, the 20th, he asked for the eucharist. His confessor told 
him that having received extreme unction, the other sacrament was 
unnecessary. ‘It may not be necessary,’ said the dying man ; ie it 
is good company on so long a journey.’ His wish was accordingly 
complied with; the wafer was brought to his bedside, followed by the 
whole community in solemn procession, and he received it from the 
bands of his confessor with tears of devotion, incessantly repeating the 
words of our Saviour, ‘Jn me manes, ego in te maneam.’ In spite of 
his extreme weakness, he remained for a quarter of an bour kneelin 
in his bed, and uttering devout ejaculations, in praise of the blessed 
sacrament, which the simple friars attributed to divine inspiration. 


Kuperial Parliament. 
PROPOSED REDUCTION OF OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
House of Commons, Monday, May 5, 


On the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply, 

Lord J. RUSSELL stated the views which the Government took of 
the report of the Committee upon Official Salaries, preening Nena 
the various recommendations of the committee in respect to the politi- 
cal, judicial, and diplomatic departments. No alterations were pro- 
posed in the offices of the First Lord of the bigpes y - the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the three Secretaries of State, andthe First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; but they recommended that the junior Lords of the Trea- 
sury shoald receive 1,000/. instead of 1,200/., and the two secretaries 
2,0001. instead of 2,500/. ; and to this recommendation the Government 
acceded. The committee had suggested that the duties of the Railway 
Board might be done by the Board of Trade, and that the two J poe 
ments might be consolidated ; this suggestion the Government also 
agreed to adopt. The committee had recommended the union of the 
offices of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade and Paymaster of 
the Forces, and that the Master of the Mint should be no longer a po- 
litical officer, and the Government proposed to separate that officer 
from political life, and to unite the office of Paymaster of the Forces 
with that of Vice-President of the Board of Trade. The committee had 
recommended that the Judge-Advocate’s salary should be reduced from 
2,000/. to 1,500/,; upon that question the Government had not come to 
any decision. With respect to the Admiralty, the salaries of the jun- 
ior lords would be reduced from 1,200/. to 1,000/. The committee re- 
commended that the Chief Secretary for Ireland should receive 8,000/. 
instead of 5,500/. at the next vacancy. 





This question, Lord John observed, was near} connecte 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; if aren > 
abolished the question as to the office of Irish Secretary would cand 
upon & totally different footing, but if it were retained he edmaiteod thn 
it would be desirable and right that the salary should be ner hery 
The Government did not think it desirable to alter the salary of th 
rmament secretary of the Poor Law Board ; but they proposad to . 
uce that of the Parliamentary Secretary to 1,000/., as recomnended 
ws the committee. With regard to the judicial salaries, considerations 
of great importance distinguished them from those of politica! officers 
—namely, that the persons ailing Jeticial posts, such as those of 
Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice, and Master of the Rolls, should be of 
great legal reputation, and the services of the most eminent men could 
not be obtained unless the salaries were somewhat commensurate with 
their gains at the bar, and unless they had the means of providing for 
their families. The salary of the Lord Cancellor was fixed at 10,0007 
and that of the Master of the Rolls at 6,000/., instead of 7,000/.. With 
respect to the Chief Justices, they incurred considerable expense not 
less than 700/., on their circuits, and the Government that 
the Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench should have 8,000/, - the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
7000’. In the se apne service, the Government were of opinion that 
it would be a serious detriment to the country if we had as dabaender 
at Paris; but they od to reduce the allowance 2,000/. a-year 
from 10,000¢ to 8,000/. With regard to missions, he did not thiok i: 
would be right to make alterations in the German missions but he 
— = © reps y )—— o mission at Fiorence might be united 
with another, either w at of Turin, er, 
that o coe, rin, or, if we had one there, with 
statement gave rise to a discussion, in 
Mr. Cobden, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. J. Willams partisipes puis 


DUTY ON SPIRITS IN BOND 


Tuesday, May 6. 

Lord NAAS moved that the House do forthwith resolve itself into a 
committee to consider the present mode of levying the duty on home 
made spirits in bond. He observed that it was exactly the same mo- 
tion he hud submitted last year, and which, after it had been affirmed 
upon two occasions byjthe House, was ultimately rejected by a narrow 
majority of one. He described the mode of collecting the duties upon 
these spirits, and the injury and vexation which jt inflicted upon the 
distiller, and whilst the revenue would be no looser by changing the 
mode of measurement, which would not unsettle existing arrangements 
it would considerably increase the consumption of whisky without an 
increase of HLBOM opposed riers 
Mr. J. WILSON op; e » arguing that the quest 
been settled in 1848 by a Parliamentary egienities, which eo ony 
peculiar considerations, not applicable to colonial and foreign spirits, 
affected the home made. He gave copious details of figures, showing 
the prosperity of the aggregate home-made spirit trade, and that the 
revenue arrangements were not, as alleged y Lord Naas, more favour 
able to the English than to the Scotch and Irish distillers, 

The motion was mae by Mr. Aan Mr. Grogan, Mr. Hume, 
Colonel Dunne, Mr. er, and Mr. Alexander Hastie ; and o posed by 
Mr, Carter, Mr M. Gibson, Sir G. Clerk, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he considered this a motion to reduce the duty 
on Scotch and Irish spirits, words gp | it as @ question of revenue, 
this was not a tax he was pre to reduce, nor did he think it fair 
to give an advantage to Irish and Scotch spirits over English. 

Mr. DISRAELI said the prosperity of the spirit trade, which was the 
consequence of particular causes, was no argument against » motion 
founded in justice. 

The House having divided, the numbers were equal—159 on either 
side; whereupon the Speaker, according to usage, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for another division in the committee, gave the casting vote in 
favour of the motion. The motion was, therefore, carried in the affirm. 
ative, and the announcement was received with loud cheers on the Op- 


position side of the House, 
THE MINISTRY. 


On our return to the gallery, we found 
Mr. ROEBUCK speaking. The bon. gentleman said he wished to 
put a question to the noble lord at the head of the Government, on the 
extraordinary circumstances in which the Government of the country 
were placed. The House of Commons had now assumed, he would not 
say without just cause, not only the supervision of the government of 
this country, but the actual Government itself, (Cries of ** Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘ Hear.”) He could understand how some disappointed followers 
of the Government—(the rest of the sentence was lost in the ironical 
cheers of some hon. members on the Ministerial side.) The Govern- 
ment had been obliged to make three efforts to govern the country and 
tax it, wherein all their plans were modified by the House of Commons. 
He appealed to the noble lord himself, as ® man who had been brought 
up in the notion of constitutional principles of government—who had 
been governed throughout b the idea that the House of Commons was 
the supervising power, mar ing its sense and opinion of the Govern- 
ment by its majority—he asked the noble lord, was he in a position to 
govern this country? (Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear.”) With the prin- 
ciples and wishes of the noble lord, being, as he believed'them to be, 
for the onward progress of the Government, was it wise, was it politic, 
to say nothing as to honour, to retain the er of the Government 
under such circumstances’? (Cries of “Ob, oh!’) It was all very 
well to say “Oh,” but let them understand what was going on. At 
the commencement of the session they were told that certain thin 
were to be done as to the tariff ofthis country, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave an intimation of what he intended to do, and there was 
not one great mercantile concern in this country that had not been af- 
fected at the present time by the declarations of the right hon. gentlo- 
man, (Hear, hear.) Let not hon. gentlemen suppose that this was a 
mere party matter. He was looking at it with reference to the country 
itself; and, if the House of Commons was so bliad to the interests of the 
country as to keep them in that state, hanging like Mahomet’s coffin 
between heaven and earth, let the House of Commons have the respon- 
sibility. But he appealed to the noble lord—he a to him, as he 
had the responsibility upon that occasion, not to lend his authority to 
that state of things. He said then, that any Minister who regarded 
not only the interests of the country, but his own personal character, 
would not lend himaelf to such conditions. (Cries of *Oh,oh!") It 
was all very well to say “ Oh,” but he recollected an instance 
wherein the party of the noble lord having put the Administration of 
the Duke of Wellington into a minority, one who was not now on the 
benches of the House of Commons certainly, but who had been exalted 
to the other House of Parliament, 50 soon a8 the minority was declared 
on that occasion, rose to ask the right hon. gentleman, the late Sir It. 
Peel, whether he was sbout to retain his Government after such a di- 
vision. The noble lord lived in minorities (laughter and cheers); but 
it was contrary to the interests of England, contrary to the spirit of 
our constitution, that any Administration should retain office by the 
difficulties of the — they met with,—insulted every day by the 
conquests of that Opposition, and unable to advance in the principles 
on which the Government itself was founded. The noble lord had now 
been defeated four times, and he would ask the noble lord whether, 
upon those defeats on matters connected with the taxation of the coun- 
try—on matters which were intimately connected with all our merean- 
tile concerns,—he thought it wise, under the cireumstances, to con- 
tinue in the position he held? (Hear, hear.) He believed the —_ 
lord would more fully satisfy the desires of those who meee fe 8 - 
vance the great principles apon which he sa the noble lord's Go- 
vernment was founded, if he said, “1 will not myself any ~~ gel to 
such a state of things.” If the House of Commons wished to peers 
itself the administration itself, it t to have the responsibility o 
finding an administration that would & majority. Bs iad 
J. RUSSELL said,—The bon. the mem Shef- 
field has asked me whetber | mean to retain office under the prevent 
circumstances? 1 believe he said be thought it injurious to the coun- 
try that I should do so, and that the mercantile interests especially 
would suffer by that retention of office. He has a — neyo to pus 
any question of this kind with s view to the interests country ; 
but he has given me n advice with regard to y bo personal 
character (loud cheers), which I most respectfully decline to take. 
(Great cheering.) 1 thank him for bis good intentions (laughter), but 


I will take care of my own , St period when the government of this 
country was in abeyance, and those to whom it been offered had 


lved to undertake the charge of forming s Gove: nment, the 
bon. pontionea said in this house that he wished me to consider that 


the interests of the eause of free trade were in my hands. (Loud 
chews.) What the hon. gentleman precisely meant, what was his ob- 
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ject, | will not pretend to say; but of this | am fully aware, that the 
general iaterests of the couatry —uot of free trade only, but the gene- 
rai interests of the country, its welfare and tranquillity—are very 
much dependent on the conduct of those who have at the moment the 
direction of public affairs. (Mlear, hear.) But Ihave not hesitated, 
when I thoaght the direction of afsirs ought to be taken out of our 
hands, unless we succeeded in certain objects, to stake the existence of 
the Government u those questions aad upon those objects. (Hear, 
hear.) I did not hesitate to do so wheu the question of the repeal of 
the navigation laws was before Parliament, and it was frankly declared 
that we were prepared for the consequences of « rejection of that 
measure; ond it was perfectly uoderstood we should have retired from 
office if that measure had been rejected. (Hear.) In the last year 
many hon. members differed from the views that were strongly im- 
pressed on my own mind with to the effor’s of this country as 
to the sup of the slave trade, and I did not hesitate then to de- 
clare, that | would not retain office one day after the House had thought 

it right to vote against the Government on that subject. (Hear, hear. ) 

But | think L have some right, in connexion with my colleagues, to con- 
sider what is the fitting opportunity for which [ should retain office, 

and what is the opportunity whea I should lay my resignation before 

Her Majesty. 1am of course epoeting independently of any direct 
question of a vote of want of con of this House, of which the re- 
sult is perfectly plain sad obvious, but | am speaking with respect to 
all other q ons. in the beginning of the poe session, did I show 
any such anxiety to retain office as to make it necessary that the hon. 
member for ld should be my monitor (loud cheers), and should 
infcrm me when the moment was come that I at his se: should lay 
before the Crown my resi 2 (Great c .) The hon. gen- 
tleman says this is the fourth time the Government has been defeated, 

but there is an observation which, although couched in very homely 

language, having been time in the house than the hon. gentle- 
man, I remember to have been made by Lord Castlereagh, and to which 

I may refer. That noble lord, when leading great party in this 

house, with respect to a vote to which the House had come against the 

Government for the of the whole or « part of « tax, said, when 

we cheered very loudly on our bere og “TL advise gentlemen not to 

holloa before they are out of the wood.” (A laugh.) Now, let us ob- 
serve, with respect to those defeats to which the hon. gentleman alludes, 
what they were. The first defeat on which we resigned office was with 
respect to the bill of the hoa member for Surrey ; but afterwards, 
when we returned to office, that question came again before the House, 
and the decision of the House was different from that which it had 

been originally, and the views I entertained were confirmed by a 

large majority. So that that first defeat was completely effaced 

by the subsequent division. On another occasion we were de- 
feated on # question with respect to the management of the Woods 
and Forests, but that qacstion is not yet decided, because it is 
not our intention to act om that resolution of the House, but to 
introduce a bill similar in principle to the one we introduced last 
year, and the House will have an opportunity of deciding whether 
they will confirm the decision then come to by a majority of one, or 
whether they think our plan for the improved management of the Woods 
and Forests is one that ought to be entertained, and preferable to that 
which the House at first resolved on; so that in the present state of 
affairs, although the hon. gentleman says we have beén four times de- 
feated, it appears that one of these defeats has been followed by a vic- 
tory over those who were the cause of that defeat, and that the second 
is not yet decided. I come now to the third—the division which took 

lace on the motion of the hou. member for Montrose. I do not consi- 

ler that that division was of the nature of which the hon. gentleman 
spoke, namely, a division declaring that the House meant to take the 
government into its own hands, (Hear, here.) I consider that all 
those questions of taxation and burdens are questions upon which the 

House of Commons, representing the country, have peculiar claims to 

have their opinions listened to, and upon which the executive Govern- 

ment may very fairly, without any loss of its dignity, provided they 
maintain a sufficient revenue for the credit of the country, and for its 
establishments (a slight ), reconsider &ny particular measures of 
finance they have pre . (* Hear,” anda laugh.) We come now 
to this question which the noble lord carried by the vote of the Speaker. 
Upon that question I might tt the observation to which I have re- 
ferred; because I remember last year the noble lord was equally 

1; but nevertheless he did not finally alter the law on this 
subject, aud I believe in the end the House of Commons will be of epin- 
ion either that the motion of the noble lord is not one to be adopted, or 
that, if adopted, it must lead to some arrangement of the colonial duties 
so as to yer colonial duties on the same equality with Scotch and 

Irish duties. That being =| yp I certainly will not tell the hon. 

gentleman, in accordance with his request, made with that swaviter in 

modo which always distinguishes him (great laughter), what other 
course I propose to take on the present occasion. These matters are 
matters of very grave a: (Hear, here.) The character of the 

Government ought not to ificed or even impaired by submitting 

to frequent debates without anne: that they could not carry on the 

government of the country. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, on the 
other hand, no one will deny that the resignation of the Government in 
the present circumstances of the country involves very grave conse- 
quences. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.) Some may think them conse- 

— of great good fortune ; but, whe:her of good fortune or bad 

rtuneé, no one can deny that very ve and important consequences 
must follow: not ner | to the question of free trade, to which the hon. 
gentleman once alluded, important as that is in itself, but with regard 
to many other questions of domestic and foreign policy, which must be 
affected by a change of the Government in the present circumstances of 
the country, (Hear.) All 1 cam say is, that I trust those who have 
generally supported us and taken our views with regard to public 
policy, will give us credit for weighing on every occasion what is requi- 
red by the situation in which we are placed, and that while we are ndt 
disposed, on the one hand, to allow the character of the Government to 
be impaired and worn away in our hands, it is, on the other hand, 

from no sense of affront or pique that I shall propose to come to so im- 

portant a decision as that of resiguing our office with a view to a change 

of the Government of this country. (Hear,hear.) It isnot a question 
to be merely discussed and bandied about in debate, but it is a question 
for grave consideration. I must ask the House to leave it to us to make 
that decision, and making it, as I shall do, with a view to the welfare 
of the country, I shall not have to reproach my own conscience with 
having deserted the interests I am bound to support. (Great cheer- 


-) 
“Phe House then went into committee; but after an attempt to take 
another division upon the resolution, the Chairman was ordered to re- 
port progress and ask leave to sit again. 





INDIA. 


The following is a summary of East India news, received in London, 
under date Bombay, 3rd ult. 


British India is generally tranquil, and the im oving state of its 
public finances is at present wes topic of the Indian press. 
Lord Dalhousie arrived at Peshawur on the Sth of March and left it 
on the i7th. He was expected at Vizierabad by the Sth or 6th of April, 
and would thence make the best of his way to Simla. Robbery and 
murder are still rife at Peshawar. Captain Grantham died of his 
wounds on the 15th of March. On the same day one of Lumsden’s Guide 
Corps was shot in the Kohat pass, and on the 16th a Kesildar in attend- 
— ——— Daly eae! tee the time proceeding through the pass 
we *eshawur. to see the Governor-General), ha ing to go o 
the road, was also shot dead. ne war ey 
Most summary measures are, however, being adopted for the repres- 
sion of these outrages. Mr. J. Lawrence is invested with full authority, 
as a single member of the board, to pass sentence on them, and hangings 
take place almost daily ; four men were executed on the morning of 
the 15th, one of them the fellow who stole the trumpet from the artil- 
lery lines and fired on the Guide Corps sentry. It is, moreover, propo- 
sed to transport summarily to the lower provinces any border tribes’ men 
caught as on our lands. Martial law is to be declared para- 
mount until the depredations and murders now so prevalent are put an 
end to. The negotiations with Dhost Mahommed, which I mentioned 
in my last, are said to be most favourably. 
The hill tribes on the Indus frontier, south of Peshawur, are also 
to be troublesome; the Vizieries having been hovering about 
the Bunnoe frontier for some time, ready to pounce down on any un- 
eee part of the line, at last assembled in force at the foot of the 
comuttee Pass on the 14th of March, on which Captain Walsh, com- 
mandant at Bunnoo, took the field against them with three of Hammond's 
i 9 a eee of the 2d Punjab Cavalry (under Lieut. Browne), the 2d 
unjab lufantry (under Lieut. Eekford), and 200 police, horse and foot | 








(ander Lieut. Cox). On the oach of this force the eoemy showed | 
no inclination to await its attack on the plain, but took to the hills on 
each side of the head of the pass, occupying them in groaps, which 
were soon dispersed by the excellent practice of the artillery. As the 
force was, however, insufficient to follow up the advan thus gained, 
it was determined to withdraw it ; which was accordingly effected, the 
movement being masked by three or four companies being thrown out 
as skirmishers, to keep the enemy from making o rash at the guns. 
A gaol émeute occurred at Deva Ghazee Khan on the 2d of March, at 
midnight. The prisoners took advantage of the inner door of the gaol 
being momentarily opened to make a rush past the sentry into the outer 
enclosure of the building, und then threw themselves over the enceinte 
wall, the drop of which (being 25 feet) had been considered sufficient 
to preclude the possibility of such an attempt; 15 were shot dead by 
the guard and one wounded in the attempt, some were recaptared, and 
perues of horse have been sent out in all directions after the 26 who 
got clear off. A court of inquiry was investigating the matter. 
Military preparations are quietly going on at Peshawar, a force has 
been ordered to hold itself in veslienne to move on the frontier at 
moment’s warning, provisions for two months and the requisite car- 
rieges are being collected ; the destination of the force is unkaown, bat 
it is ramoured that the Governor-General has offered the Vizieries a 
certain ultimatum, which if they refuse, coercive measures will be 
immediately taken. Whatever measures be adopted, there is no doubt 
but that they will have been carefully considered, and will be effec- 
tively carried out. We are now much better acquainted with the 
various passes and with the general nature of the hill country, than 
we were at the time of the former expedition. : 
The Indus frontier of the Punjab has been so well described in 
Major Edwardes’ late work that any comment on its present state is 
almost superfluous. It cannot be expected that the hill tribes of the 
Dejerat border should discontinue their troublesome predatory habits 
all at once, and it is as much as could be hoped for to be assured that 
they are held much more in check than they ever were in Runjeet 
Singh's time; and that the revenue of Dejerat is now much more fully 
collected, and that life and property in that province are now more 
secure than they ever were under any former Government. 
No territorial acquisition to our Indian empire has ever been so care- 
fully settled and organised as the Punjab, and already no province of 
the empire is more prosperous ; though more lightly taxed than any 
other district in India it already yields a considerable surplus revenue 
(£825,500, exclusive of the sums realized for confiscated property), 
which will be much increased when the extensive canals for irrigation, 
now in progress. are completed. The employment to native workmen 


; h rton, Stanley, Sudeley, 
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afforded by these works and by the new stations, which are everywhere 
progressing, has caused a demand for labour in excess of the supply, 
and thus removed one of the principal sources of danger to which 
every newly acquired country in which large establishments have been 
disbanded is at first exposed, An order has appeared for regulating 
the enlistment of the Sikhs in our Indian regiments: not more than 200 
Punjabees are to be admitted into any single regiment, of which not 
more than 100 are to be Sikhs, who are to be distributed equally among 
the different companies. No Sikhs are to be required to cut either 
their beards or hair, and every means is to be adopted to preserve in- 
tact their distinctive national and social characteristics. — Times. 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 
Plymouth, Friday, May 9. 

The General Steam Screw Navigation Company’s packet Hellespont, 
Captain Watts, arrived at 6 o’clock this morning. She left the Cape at 
noon on April 4, Sierra Leone the 20th, and Cape de Verde on the 25th, 
and has therefore accomplished the passage in rather less than 35 
days. The intelligence by her makes very little alteration in the con- 
dition of affairs in the Cape Colony since the last dates. 

Sir Harry Smith, with about 2,200 troops of all sorts, was at Kin 
William’s Town. Having been apprised of the intention of the Caf- 
fres to aseault Fort Hare with the intention of rescuing the Hottentot 
prisoners, he anticipated their attack by moving against them. Up- 
wards of 100 were killed, many wounded, and a large number of cattle 
captured. On the part of the British only a few rank and file were 
killed and wounded.—Colonel Mackinnon’s patrol from King William’s 
Town had made a raid on the Caffres, destroying several of their kraals, 
and by the aid of the Fingoes taken a quantity of stock.—Sir Harry 
Smith, having since the desertion of the Cape Mounted Rifles threat- 
ened to act only on the defensive unless assisted by the colonists, has at 
length induced a number of the frontier farmers to join him. They, 
however, contend that unless the Caffres all along the trontier districts 
are exterminated no security for life or property can be expected.—In 
consequence of 46 armed Cape Mounted Rifles having connected them- 
selves with the disaffected Hottentots at Blinkwater, about one half of 
that body have been disarmed, and 200 of their horses are now appro- 

riated to the use of the levies from the western district. Three or 
our of the deserters from the Rifle corps had been shot.—The Fingoes 
continue faithful, but the band of Hermanus, now led by his son, re- 
fuse to surrender to General Somerset. They hang about Blinkwater, 
and assisted the Caffres in their abortive attempts to rescue the Hot- 
tentot prisoners.—Sandili, with the prophet Umlangeni, was safe in the 
fastnesses of the Anatolas.—Leyola, the T‘Slambie chief, who took up 
a strong position on the Debe Neck, interrupting communications be- 
tween King William’s Town and Graham’s Town decamped, on the ap- 
pearance of a strong patrol sent to expel him. 

There has been no open demonstration at Cape Town either favoura- 
ble or otherwise to the Governor-General, but the feeling of the inha- 
bitants is for the adoption of some determined course to prevent the 
protraction of the war.—We take the following from the Monthly De- 
spatch of the 8dult, :— 

“On the 13th of March, another of those unexpected and mysterious 
occurrences happened at King William’s Town which demonstrate most 
emphatically the extreme difficulty of dealing witb the coloured popu- 
lation of the colony, and of their systematic and deplorable faithless- 
ness: this was the desertion of 70 Hottentots, 46 of them belonging to 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, including three sergeants. This corps has 
hitherto been distinguished for its zeal and loyalty, and the necessity 
for disarming the remainder stationed here, which was done on the fol- 
lowing day, besides the party at East London, is a misfortune not eas- 
ily repaired; the horses and arms of 100 were transferred to a selected 
number of men belonging to the western levies. What makes the cir- 
cumstance more remarkable is, that some of them had been long in the 
force and were considered decidedly steady, religious men ; still more 
inexplicable is the fact that that portion of this force stationed at Fort 
Hare, though nearest their Kat river confederates, professes continued 
and steadfast loyalty to the Government, and are confided in by Gene- 
ral Somerset who mustered them on the 19th of March, and addressed 
them respecting the defection of their companions in arms at King 
William’s Town, when they nnanimously Soctared that they would 
fight till the last with their veteran leader. 

“On the 18th Sir H. Smith, in consequence of information received 
by him of a contemplated attack on Fort Hare during the absence of 
General Somerset, marched there from King William’s town : some skir- 
mishing occurred with the Caffres on his route, which resulted in their 
loss of 40 or 50, among whom were three of the deserters from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. Only one man wounded on our side. 

_‘* These repeated marches and countermarches have led to no prac- 
tical result ogee | upon the fate of the campaign ; they have, however, 
tended to make soldiers of the raw western levies, who were on their 
arrival undisciplined and unaccustomed to act in concert; but on the 
other hand, they have excited surprise and distrust among that portion 
of the coloured population whose continued fidelity is of the greatest 
importance at the present critical period. It would be far cheaper to 
bring troops from the Mauritius or St. Helena, and to have reinforce- 
ments from England at once, than to prolong the war for an indefinite 
peried by endevouring to crush the rebellion with the troops on the spot, 
who are too few to effect anything of co uence, entailing an ulti- 
mately ruinous expense, as many more will have to be brought before 
there can be a semblance of security on the frontier. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the Hottentots cannot be kept in the field 
for ever, and that the time for which they were first enlisted has already 
half expired. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 


On Saturday the 3d ult. the members of the Royal Society of Arts 
pee their anniversary dinner at theirapartments in Trafalgar-square. 

t was attended by a numerous assemblage of guests, among whom 
were—His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretaries of State for the Home, F o- 
reiga, and Colonial Departments, the Secretary at War, the Lord Stew- 





ard, the Lord Chamberlain, the Speaker, the President of the Board of 
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Trade, the ‘-hancellor of the Exchequer, the First 


Land Revenue, the Belgian, Danish, Por 
Ministers, the Lord Chef J ustice of the Queen's Bench ~ russian 
the Rulls, the Lord Chief Baron, the Attorney-General, the 
General, the Governor of the Bank, the Chairman of the 
Company, the Chairman of the Board of Customs, the Master and W 
den of Dulwich College, the President of the Society of Antiquaries tr, 
President of the College of Surgeons, the Field Officer in Wai * 
Dukes, Northumberland, Newcastle, Leinster; Marquises Angie 
Clanricarde, Northampton, Dougjas, Hertford; Earls Carlisie Gran. 
ville, De Grey, Aberdeen, Cawdor, Lovelace, Harrowby, Morley - . 
counts Hardinge, Canning, Gough; Bishops of London and Oxtord, 
Lords Brougham, Charles Townshend, ‘Ashba 


Mr. Justice Talfoard, Mr. Baron Alderson, Right Hons. W. g GQ 
stone, Sydaey Herbert, T. B. Macaulay, Hon. D. Pennent. Pr 
Charteris, Colonel C. B. Phipps; Sirs G. Clerk, H. Elis, E com 
Bulwer, R. H. Inglis, G. Staunton, the Dean of 8t. Paul's: 4 
B. Hawes, T. Baring, B. Disraeli, C. Macready, C. Dickens, J.'G lone 
hart, W. Ewart, R. 3. Holford, J. Forster, &c. ’ - 
The chair was of course occupied by the new President of the 
Academy, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, who, after the Queen's 
had been drauk with all loyal enthusiasm, proposed the health of the 
Prince Consort as follows :—I have now, geatlemen, the honour to 
pose to you “the Health of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, ana 
the rest of the Royal Family.” His are Highness’s liberal and ba- 
bi.ual encouragement of artis universally known. If that 
on the part of his Royal Highness be greatly attributable to a gen 
love for the fine arts, it alsoarises, | venture to say, from & co. victigg 
of their utility as auxiliaries in the work of national education, 
same enlarged view looks to the benefits to be derived from the 
cation of art and of science to manufactures, and sees in that ; 
tion the elements of social improvement as well as commercial adyag. 
tages. The great scheme for bringing together the productions of the 
world’s industry, the interesting results of which most of those 
I have the honour to address have already had the gratification of jg. 
specting, owes its success hitherto to the support which it has receiveg 
from his Royal Highness—a support, gentlemen, which has been magj. 
fested, not in a mere nominal patronage, not alone in good wishes, but 
also in an active participation in the labour of superintendence, 
with reference to such labours, let me be permitted to add that, in the 
rformance of official duties undertaken by him, his Royal Highness 
are to the subjects requiring his attention not only knowl and 
intelligence, but equanimity and benevoleace—qualities calculated gt 
all times to premote the satisfactory despatch of business and to effect 
the solution of difficulties, but which, in one of his Royal Highness’s 
exalted station, acquire a much higher value from the admirable ig. 
fluence of such an example. 
The Prince replied to the toast in a speech which was received with 
much enthusiasm. He said—Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentle. 
men, you have been very kind in responding with so much warmth to 
the toast which your president has just proposed to you, and he will 
allow me to thank him very cordially for the flattering expressions 
which he used towards myself in introducing to you that toast. I[shalj 
feel very happy if the future should prove that the Great Exhibition, 
to which all nations have so generally contributed, should, amo; 
other advantages which I firmly hope will result from it, likewise 
to assist in the promotion of the fine artsin this country, of which you 
are the representatives ; and I feel proud that we can show to the many 
foreigners who are now visiting our shores specimens of British art 
such as these walls display. Although I have, since my first arrival 
in this country, never once missed visiting the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and have always derived the greatest pleasure and instruc- 
tion from those visits, it is but seldom that my engagements will allow 
me to join in your festive dinner. I have, however, upon this occasion, 
made it a point to do so, in order to assist in what may be considered 
the inaugration festival of your newly-elected president, at whose elec- 
tion I have heartily rejoiced, not only on account of my high esti- 
mate of his qualities, but also on account of my feelings of regard 
towards him personally. It would be presumptuous in me to speak 
to you of his talent as an artist, for that is well known to you, and 
of it you are the best judges; or of his merits as an author, for you 
are all familiar with his books—or, at least, ought to be so; or of 
his amiable character as a man, for that also you must have had op- 
portunities to estimate; but my connexion with him, now for nine 
years, on Her Majesty’s Commission for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts, has enabled me to know what you can know less, and whatis of 
the greatest valuein a President of the Royal Academy—I mean that 
kindness of heart and refinement of feeling which guided him in all 
his communications, often most difficult and delicate, with the differ- 
ent artists whom we had to invite to competition, whose works we had 
to criticise, whom we had to employ or to reject. Gentlemen, the pro- 
duction of all works in art or poetry requires, in their conception or 
execution, not only an exercise of the intellect, skill, and patience, but 
particularly a concurrent warmth of feeling, and a free flow of imagi- 
nation. This renders them most tender plants, which will thrive ally 
in an atmosphere calculated to maintain that warmth, and that at- 
mosphere is one of kindness—kindness towards the artist personally, 
as well as towards his production. An unkind word of criticism passes 
like a cold blast over their tender shoots, and shrinks them up, check- 
ing the flow of the sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, mul- 
titudes of flowers and fruit. But still criticism is absolutely necessary 
to the development of art, and the injudicious praise of an inferior 
work becomes an insult to superior genius. 

In this respect our times are peculiarly unfavourable when compared 
with those when Madonnas were painted in the s2clusion of convents; 
for we have now, on the one hand, the eager competition of a vast array 
of artists of every degree of talent and skill, and, on the other, as 
judge, a great public, for the greater part wholly uneducated in art; 
and this led by professional writers, who often strive to impress the 

ublic with a great idea of their own artistic knowledge, by the merci- 
om manner in which they treat works which cost those who produced 
them the highest efforts of mind and feeling. The works of art, by be- 
ing publicly exhibited and offered for sale, are becoming articles of 
trade, following as such the unreasoning laws of markets aod fashion ; 
and public, and even private, patronage is swayed by their tyrannical 
influence. Itis then, to an institution like this, gentlemen, that we 
must look for a counterpoise to these evils. Here young artists are edu- 
cated and taught the mysteries of their profession ; those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and given proof of their talent and power, re- 
ceive a badge of acknowledgment from their professional brethren by 
being elected associates of the Academy, and are at last, after long toil 
and continued exertion, received into a select aristocracy cf limited 
number, and shielded in any further struggle by their well-establ 
reputation, of which the letters “R.A.” attached to their names givé 
a pledge to the public. If this body is often assailed faom without, it 
shares only the fate of every aristocracy; if more than another, 
only proves that it is even more difficult to sustain an aristocracy 
merit thaa oneof birth or of wealth, and may serve as an useful check 
upon yourselves, when tempted at your elections to let personal predi- 
lections compete with real merit. Of one thing, however, you may 
rest assured, and that is the continued favour of the Crown. The same 
feelings which actuated George III. in founding this institution 5 
actuate the Crown in continuing toit its patronage and support, ve 
nizing in you a constitutional link, as it were, between the Crown i -4 
and the artistic body. And when I look at the assemblage of guests 
this table, I may infer that the Crown does not stand slone in this re- 
spect, but that those feelings are shared also by the great und aah 
the land. May the Academy long flourish and continue its career 





usefulness. and 
| The Duke of Wellington acknowledged the toast of “ the Army 
| Navy ;” and expressed the pleasure with which he met the entlemea 
\of the Royal Academy, and witnessed the productions of their art. be, 
The toast of ‘‘ the City of London” called up Lord John ener: 
‘in the absence of my Lord Mayor,” returned thanks ; pe ea - 
the importance of such exhibitions as that of the Royal Academy Mia- 
tributing to popular education, and announced his intention, as ® 
ister of the Crown, to useevery means within his power to throw ope 
to the people the civilizing influence of the finearts. — M. Van 
. The Duke of Newcastle returned thanks for the visitors, and M. 
e Weyer for the Foreign Ministers. ” 
The Chevalier Bunsen pro “Success to the Great eager od 
which was responded to by Lord Granville, with many originstot 
to =~ unwearied energy and ability by which its illustrious 
had secured its success. 
Mr. Macaulay and Sir Robert Inglis returned thanks for the ee 
ary members of the Academy; and the toasts of “literature” 
|" rama” were acknowl by Mr. Dickens and Mr. Macready. 


“The Royal Society” was (in the absence of Lord Rosse) ‘ 
ledged by Siz Roderick Murchison ; ‘* the Society of Ars, by bis Boy 
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ince Albert; “‘ the Society of Antiquaries,” by Lord Rear American Heraupay.—The following communication and 


the accompanying very spirited verses, by Martin Farquhar Tupper, 


Msbee so the close of the evening, in speaking to the toast of “ The 
Towards v Collections of Pictures who occasionally throw open their 
posensers the Pablic,” Lord Westminster stated that his gallery was 
Thursday to those who honoured him by desiring to view it, 
«pen OFF chat he could not throw open its contents more frequent- 
sol Taree in all that had fallen from Lord John Russell on the 
y.. e' expressed the interest with which he viewed the prevalence 
sabject, understanding among the artists of all countries which the 
xhibition was sure to extend, and of which the presence of two 
ian artists in the Academy exhibition of this year was 
pee cing evidence. Sir Charles Eastlake quitted the chair at 10 
aad the meeting broke up. 
tar Two Lowpow Warer-Corour Exnisrrions —The Old and the 
 Water-Coloar Societies have opened their doors to the public on 
— day—s course of proceeding not very usual with them. We 
we perefore, fairly, as we viewed them ther, include them under 
=)" ice. Both Societies are in Pall-Mall, and it is an easy and an 
mm ractive afternoon’s work to visit both galleries. Pleasanter lou 
» aa April or May afternoon can hardly be devised. If it is raining 
2 Pall Mall East, you can seek shelter in sunshine, with Cox or Cop- 
i ‘fielding at the Old Society, if it is sultry and dusty in Pall-Mall 
Vost, You cam escape with Haghe to the cool of a convent in the New 


s Bigheen the British Institution,” by Lord Carlisle. 





a societies have the same objects—the advancement of water- 
joar art, and the saleof their owndrawings. The Old Society excels, 
pe in landscapes; the New in figures. At the Old, Copley 
fi ‘oe and Cox, Evans and Hunt, Prout, and, perhaps, George Fripp, 
a» without rivals. At the New, the giant of the institution is Haghe, 
reigiore are men of note in Pall-Mall West besides Mr. Haghe. As 
bad marshals of scarcely inferior capacity as soldiers to him- 
so Mr. Haghe has associates worthy to rank with him. Mr. War- 
wa, the President, paints scriptural subjects quite as well as Benjamin 
West, and at lower prices. Young Mr. Corbould has a sense of chival- 
and a knowledge of lists and ridings that would have endeared him 
p Walter Scott. Wehnert achieves in water-colours what few can 
ish iu oil colours, Chase can take us to Haddon without the 
rouble of travelling there; and Davidson to green lanes such as Hob- 
bema loved and drew so well, and such as our own Patrick Nasmyth 
could transfer to canvass with a dexterity and finish and feeling wor- 
thy of the Dutchman 
the figure line, at the Old Society, the two most ambitious works 
sre Mr. ifs ler's “* Féte Champetre in the time of CharlesII.,” and Mr. 
Topham’s “* ighland Smugglers leaving the Hills with their Whiskey” 
_works of very different character, one giving us courtly, the other 
t life—one in the manner of Watteau, the other in the style of 
Wilkie or Edwin Landseer. In Mr. Tayler's picture there is a barren- 
pess of invention : he covers his paper with a great diversity of figure, 
ps his characters with care an skill, attends to costume, and em- 
bodies a scene characteristic of the age of Charles II. ; but surely the 
tone throughout is somewhat cold. This, however, may arise from the 
number of warm-coloured pictures around it. Mr. Topham’s “ High- 
isnd Smugglers” consists of nine large figures, and is a picture such 
os Edwin Landseer will admire, and admit as much (ay, and cleverly 
too) in his own manner. The young woman eyes her shoe after 
dhe smugglers for good luck is echaracteristically introduced, while the 
execution throughout is conscientious, and of great delicacy and firm- 
ness. It wants, however, that pearly texture which Teniers and Wilkie 
never failed in catching, and which water. colour art is unable to reach; 
we are, therefore, wr.ng in perhaps expecting it, or even in referring 


to it. 

Of Mr. Copley Fielding’s thirty-five compositions, we prefer ‘“‘ Even- 
ing,” 8 charming composition, something between Claude and Barrett, 
and yet with Copley —s. peculiar feeling in many places. ‘‘ View 
of the South Downs over Lancing Marsh, looking to old Shoreham,” 
one of those Sussex scenes which Mr. Fielding’s long residence in Sus- 
sex has enabled him to catch with unerring certainty; and his ‘ Cliffs 
of Dover,” & coming squall, painted with the poetic feeling of poor 
Falconer. Of his minor contributions, one of the most striking is the 
“Stoneh »” with an effect of sunset, taken, he tells us ‘‘from na- 
ture,” of which, indeed, we have little doubt. The etlect, however, is 
such as will reconcile Mr. Fielding’s admirers to the’truth of some of 
the startling combinations of colour observable in the works of Martin 
and Danby, too commonly called into question without due allowance 
for those eccentricities, those ‘‘ sportings,” as florists call them, in 
which nature indulges. 

Mr. Cox, we are glad to observe, is less blotchy than he has been of 
late; while Mr. Evans retains all that facility of pencil which enables 
him to give Highland scenery with the same skill with which Mr. Top- 
ham pourtrays Highland life. Mr. Prout, we think, is colder and 
whiter than usual; but he has not lost one particle of that skill in 
giving breadth to architectural detail, for which Mr. Ruskin has so 
justly eulogised him in his ** Stones of Venice.” Excellent in the same 
manner is Mr. Mackenzie, known to every person at all acquainted 
with Mr, Britton’s architectural works. flow charmingly has he 
transferred the tracery, age, and feeling of the old tower entrance at 
Newcastle, and of the east end of Lincoln Cathedral. Mr. Lake Price 
has given a new feeling and effect to the Bridge of Sighs. Mr. Jenkins 
has told a story of “ A Gossip over a Wedding Gown,” with a pleasant 
sense, humour, and beauty. Mr. Hunt gives us hawthorn blossom and 

~ggs, primroses and moss, with a marvellous eye for the minor 
beauties of water; while in his more ambitious work he has drawn an 
ivory cup, set with gold, and surrounded by fruit, with as much suc- 
cess as ever Mr. Lance (all marvellous in such matters) has accom- 
plished in oi) colours. 

If we miss Mr. Cattermole and Mr. Lewis—as assuredly we do, and 
have to regret that Mr. Joseph Nash and Miss Sharpe are seen to little 
«lvantage—we must hail with satisfaction a very marked improvement 
in the works of Mr. T. M. Richardson and Mr. George Fripp. The 
Mi: _of the former, and “The Falls of the Dockart, at Killin, in 

erthshire,” of the latter, are charming examples of water-colour art, 
rendered with @ fine sense of the beauty of nature, and without any 
marked imitation of any other master than Nature herself. Quite as 
— in the same line, and by Mr. George Fripp, is his *« View of 
‘ne Thames at Mapledurham,” a sweet spot, full of associations con- 
— with Pope, and Martha and Theresa Blount. 

Bast Lee the minor attractions of the room, let us mention “‘ On the 
pa. n, Lynmouth,” by C. Branwhite ; ‘‘ Irish Peasants returning 
, 1 arket,” by C. Bentley ; “Durham Cathedral from the River,” 
y, . Callow; and “A Tyrolese Chamois Hunter,” by Carl Haag. 
‘or should we forget that Miss Nancy Rayner has a charming eye for 
be ating tapestried chambers old galleries, such as Mr. Nash 

The py preserved to us in his careful and picturesque publications, 
mall bg attraction at the New Water-Colour Society is the pic- 
@ painted by Mr. Corbould, as a present from Prince Albert to the 
sa The subject is Fidés disclaiming her son, John of Leyden, from 
é ourth act of Meyerbeer’s o “Le Prophéte.” The passage 

“7 the Prince is the following :— 
— “it—-All ye attendant here your daggers now unsheath ! 

ITI om her sun, Wf I have Goosteed you, . 
Punish the impostor. Behold my breast. Strike ! 
[Speaking in a loud voice to Fidés.} 


Chorus of people to Fidés. | 
Speak without fear or restraint. I v 


[Confused and looking at John, whose eyes meet hers.) 
Yes ; the light now shines on my darken’d eyes! 
People, Ihave deceived you! He is not my son! 
Me. Coe I have no more a son. 
_.' Corbould has worked well up to his passage—has filled his paper 
sie busy and an interested a and in some of the heads has sup- 


e 
Am I your son ? 


Fides, 


look = ion which his other works would have hardly led us to 
tes the: here are, however, a few figures “‘ to let” in several parts ; 
the @ colou: is warm and rich, and the whole picture worthy of 


th which produced it. 
ae same order of excellence, and by the same artists, is ‘“‘ Salome 
for before Herod ;” but the legs of rlsare somewhat too fleshy 
a iuilence in the art which *‘ pleased” Herod. We would not have 
errat “ny means in the style of Taglioni or Duverneg, bas more el- 
tF of fests me eht have been, without losing any of that beautiful quali- 

-tint which Mr. Corbould has caught with a master’s eye. 
the Pri € pictures are viewed apart from the interest attached to 
to be te’ commision, the best picture in the New Exhibition, the best 
Belgian *t,cither society, is the “Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre, 
Perlection be . Haghe’s single contribution to the rooms. But what 
<i] it is in its own way! David Roberts could not surpass it in 
lours, so full, so broad, so rich. with an effect of light perfectly 
ve. Such excellence should have an enduring existence. 
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were recently addressed by that gentleman to the Editors of the Zven- 
ing Post of this city, and appeared a few days since in its columns. 


“Is it generallyknown, (or have I made a discovery, or only stumbled 
upon & mare’s nest,) that Washington's family coat of-arms is the seed 
of your star-spangled banner—even as Washin himself may be re- 
garded as the type aud first fruits of all that is best in your national 
character. Anyhow, the coincidence is a happy one; and I think your 


“ Exitus acta probat,” the motto of the coat, really are an epitome of 
American history.” 


WASHINGTON’S HERALDRY. 


Consider this ancestral shield 
With honours all a-glow— 

Above, three stars upon the field, 
Three ruddy stripes below ; 


The royal eaglet’s uncrown’d head 
A crest of pride is seen, 

And round this legend may be read— 
“The End approves the Mean.” 


The first in , the first in war, 
First in the hearts of men, 

We know who bore the stripe and star 
And eyried eagle then : 


Who bears it now—yon afloat, 
O’er sea and land unfurl'd ? 

Whose is this striped and starry coat 
That dazzles all the world ? 





Ever the same! a Washington’s ! 
But in expanded phase; 

He lives in you, his noble sons, 
And glories in your praise. 


And well his eagle spirit loves 
To note how truly still 

Your Present all his Past approves, 
As all your Future will! 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-2 a 1/0 3-4. 








THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1861. 








The Parliamentary doings, recorded in the English journals of the 
week ending on the 10th inst., are not devoid of interest. althongh “ an- 
other” defeat of the Whig Ministry, which is amongst its items, has 
become so stale an oceurrence, that it produces little or no seasation. 

Before that be noticed, however, it is necessary to go back to the tri- 
umph of Mr. Hume in limiting the operation of the Property and In- 
come tax to one year, in the place of three as proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This motion was coupled with one for referring to 
a Select Committee the mode of levying and the mode of assessing the 
tax, both of which are more obnoxious tothe public than the broad 
principle of direct taxation. The Ministry could scarcely do otherwise 
than yield, if they purposed remaining in office; but they acceded to 
the appointment of a Committee with a very bad grace, and after the 
delivery by Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood of some melancho- 
ly and out-of-place hints as to the condition of public credit. We can- 
not make room for any extracts on the subject, under the belief that 
the general reader will take more interest in those which will be found 
under the usual head, having reference to a contemplated reduction of 
official salaries, and to the (in itself) unimportant motion of Lord Naas 
on the mode of charging duty on spirits in bond, which resulted in the 
very latest defeat of the Ministry. Lord John Russell, it will be seen, 
is decidedly of opinion that resignation is his duty—not resignation of 
office, but resignation to adverse votes. Ie reminds one of the servant 
who refused to be discharged, on the ground that, ‘‘if master did not 
know when he had a good servant, the servant knew when he had a 
good place.” 

Mr. Cayley’s annual motion for the repeal of the Malt tax has been 

negatived by a majority of more than two to one—viz., 258 to 122; and 
Mr. Urquhart has been defeated by a vote of 280 against 201 in an at- 
tempt to draw from the House of Commons a resolution, couched in the 
following emphatic terms. 
“1. That the recent act of the Pope in dividing England into dioceses, 
and appointing bishops thereto, was encouraged by the conduct and 
declarations of Her Majesty's Government. 2. That the publication 
by Lord John Russell of his letter to the Bishop of Durham, which con- 
tained expressions calculated to wound the religious feelings of many 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, produced large expectations of legislative re- 
medies which have been disappointed by the provisions contained in 
the measure now submitted to the House.” 

Notwithstanding the undeniable truths contained in this resolution, 
its passage would not only have amounted to a direct censure on the 
Government, but would effectually have ‘ burked” the bill now before 
Parliament. It was rejected therefore as ill-timed, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Assumption Bill was to be discussed in Committee on Mon- 
day the 12th inst. Speeches, by whole volumes, will be made, and the 
ground will probably be covered again by men of every hue in religious 
principles, and of every station in political life. Mr. Baillie’s purposed 
censure on the Government, for its approval of Lord Torrington’s do- 
ings in Ceylon, is set down for the 13th inst. The Colonial Office is 
principally implicated, and a lively debate is to be anticipated. It will 
be remembered that Lord John Russell declined bringing forward the 
Budget, so long as this motion was suspended over the Ministerial 
heads; but he was outmanceuvred by Mr. Baillie, who adjourned it 
sine die, and has now chosen his time, when the Budgetis fairly 
launched. 

But even politics have lately yielded in interest to the engrossing to- 
pic of the Great Exhibition which, in its marvellous success, has con- 
tinued to fill foreigners with astonishment and our countrymen with 
legitimate pride. Having devoted elsewhere six columns to a descrip- 
tion and plan of its arrangements, we can but add that the attend ance 
goes beyond all calculation, and that the receipts for admission justify 
the belief that when the Exhibition closes, the building will remain 
the property of the Nation, an enduring monument of the triumphs of 
Peace, Order, and Human Industry. London, from all accounts, wears 
a gala aspect; and every effort is made to satisfy and gratify the 
thronging visitors. The Government has not indeel a fund at its dis- 
posal, to be expended in fétes and entertainments; but we cannot for- 
bear the mention of one arrangement wherein the feelings of a large 
number of stranger guests have been very gracefully and delicately 
consulted. Military reviews and spectacles figure very extensively in 
the programmes for the summer, but the anniversary of Waterloo will 
be passed over without the accustomed celebration by the troops quar- 
tered in and about London. 

The Protectionist cause is still treated as achildish pretence by the 
Times and other journals; but Lord John Russell, snd other exp eri- 
enced statesmen, are mot quite so well satisfied as to its insignifican ce. 





readers may like tosee it noticed in your columns. Those three words, | 


The fete-day of the French Republic was 
not brilliantly, for the weather was Ea Ey pee ; 
and without disturbance; nor is there any event of amadh "ho 
recorded in connection with public affairs in France. A ridiculous 
story has been put out by M. Emile Girardin, to the eect that 
soon after the Revolution of February, General Chargarnier proposed 
to Ledru Rollin, then Minister of the Interior, an expedition of 12,000 
| picked men, for the purpose of revolutionising England and proclaim. 
iag a Republic there !! 





The insurrection in Portugal has taken an unexpected turn ; and the 
Duke of Saldanha, having been supported by Oporto and the Northern 
towns, has been metamorphosed from a rebel into a Minister of State : 
treason certainly will not be “ called treason,” in his case. The ob- 
noxious Count de Thomar is in his turn. put to flight, although said to 
be Dominated Portuguese Ambassador to Spain, and for a novelty in 
Europe, a successful rising of the people has ended in a change of Mi- 
nistry, instead of a change of dynasty. The connection between the 
Royal families of England and Portugal has given some interest to af- 
fairs in the latter smali kingdom. 


The Canadian Parliament assembled at Toronto, on Tuesday last, 
when the session was opened by His Excellency the Governor General, 
whose speech on the occasion is before us. It reviews the general con- 
dition of the country which is reported as highly satisfactory, and al- 
ludes to many transactions, which have been reported from time to 
time. The only important items are the announcement that the boun- 
dary dispute between New Brunswick and Canada will soon be adjudi- 
cated upon by the arbitrators—that ‘a measure wil! be submitted for 
effecting a reduction in certain charges provided for by the Civil List 
Act of 1846 ;’—and that an increase of Parliamentary representation of 
the Province is commended to the consideration of the Legislature. 

We regret to learn that the Theatre at Hamilton, C. W., has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Late accounts from the Sandwich Islands express uneasiness at the 
prospect of a possible collision with French ship or ships of war. The 
French are said to have intimated an intention of bringing to » speedy 
close a long-standing dispute on the interpretation of » commercial 
treaty. American interests are large in that quarter; and certain 
Californian journalists who, like Job's war-horse, sauff the battle afar 
off, are foreseeing serious difficulty between France and America on 
this subject, if the Sandwich Island Government puts itself under th e 
wing of the American Eagle. 





M. de Sartiges, the newly-appointed French Minister to the United 
States, arrived here with his suite on Wednesday morning last, in the 
Cunard steam-ship 4/rica, Capt. Ryrie. The A/rica had « fine passage 
of ten days and eighteen hours. 





The Presidential tour to the West, commenced by the iasuguration 
of the Erie Railroad, has been a series of most gratifying receptions at 
the many towns through which Mr. Fillmore has passed. The daily 
journals record his progress; but we cannot find room to imitate them. 
Mr. Webster, however, appears on many occasions to have engrossed 
the lion’s share of public notice. 





The speed of the new yacht America has not yet been fairly tested. 
Soon after the commencement of a second trial with the Maria, on 
Thursday week, she sprung the head of her foremast, and was vom- 
pelled to put back to town. A new mast was required, and the conse- 
quent delay still leaves the matter unsettled. That she is a very fast 
craft there can be no doubt. 





Mr. Disturnell, at No. 179 Broadway, has opened a set of rooms, in- 
tended for the use and display of all sorts of statistical and geographi- 
cal knowledge. The importance of acquiring this, and the want of 
some such centre of information, are sufficiently obvious, and the 
scheme may be pronounced a good one. 





THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


On Friday, the 2d instant, the Queen and Prince Albert visited the 
new Exhibition of Pictures at the Rooms of the Royal Academy. On 
Saturday, her Majesty, the Prince, and some of the Royal children, 
spent some time in the Crystal Palace. On the Monday following, o 
Privy Council was held; and on the next afternoon, the second Draw- 
ing Room of the season, at St. James's Palace. For the list of Royal 
and distinguished visivors we cannot make room. Amongst the pre- 
sentations we observe, however, the names of Capt. Sands, and Lieuts. 
Avery and Preble, of the U. 8. Frigate St. Lawrence. The annexed 
items may interest our lady readers. 

The Queen wore a train of buff watered silk, having fowersof white 
and yellow brocaded on it. The train was trimmed with tulle, yellow 
riband, and bunches of lilac, ornamented with diamonds, e - 
coat was of white satin, with an upper skirt of blonde, tri with 
bunches of lilac and tulle, and ornamented wi to corres- 
gus with the train, The head-dress was formed of diamonds 
eathers, and a wreath of lilacs. The Princess of Prussia wore s train 
of blue silk brocaded with silver and trimmed with bouquets of flowers, 
with diamond ornaments ; the stomacher was also decorated with bril- 
liants. The petticoat was of white watered silk, trimmed with flowers 
to pentlinnss oo he te. The head-dress was composed of dia- 
monds and feathers wit wers. 

On Wednesday, her Majesty and her Royal visitors again paid s visit 
to the World’s Fair, and at night « grand State ball was given, whieh 
is thus described in the Court Newsman : 

The Queen gave a State Ball last evening at Buckingham 
most numerous and brilliant Court, invitations having been issued to 
above 2,100. Half-past 9 o’clock was the hour named, but before that 
time the nobility aud gentry began to arrive at — Palace. 
The Diplomatic Corps, with their wives and hters, and the gentle- 
men of the respective Legations, forei of distinction, the Cabinet 
Ministers, and other high functionaries of State, Privy Councillors, 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Households of the Queen, the 
Albert, and the members of the Royal Family, and the Queen's Aides 
de Camp, all alighting at the garden entrance of the Palace, while the 

eneral circle of visitors entered the Palace by the front central 


i 


brilli and splendour, and to these were added on this occasion the 
Gester seen on an adjoining apartment leading into the south end of 
tbo magaiowns, picture gallery, and affording accommodation 
to the throng of com J 

The Ball room was prepared as on former occasions, ® quedrille band 


levated within the alcove, 
hela eee > OT eer te le being arranged 
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The Queen wore « blue silk dress with three skirts of blue and white 
tulle, trimmed with bunches of apple blorsoms, ornamented with dia- 
monds. Her Majesty's head dress was formed of a wreath of apple 
blossoms sounmented wth diamonds. The Princess of Prussia wore a 
dress of white tulle over white satin, trimmed with white satin riband 
and bunches of flowers, and ornamented with diamonds. Her Royal 
Highness wore « garland of geraniums as a head dress, and diamond 
ornaments. The dresses of the ladies were new for the occasion, and | 
the gentlemen were in fu | dress, the members of the different orders 
of knighthood, British and foreign, wearing their respective insignia. 

The Chamberlain having poet re, Her Majesty to the Ball 
room, s quadrille was formed, and Her Majesty epenes the ball with 
the Prince of Prussia, the vis-a-vis being Prince Albert and the Prin- 
cers of Prussia. Prince Henry of the Netherlands and the Duchess of 
Argy!! joined in the quadrille. Jullien’s orchestra was in attendance 
a afterwards quadrilles and waltzes. 

was commenced in the Throne room, the first dance being 

a quadrilie, “* Ariadne” (Lord Fitzgerald). The orchestra consisted of 
of eminence, among whom were Messrs. Deloffre, Mellon, 

Newsham, Hall, Hausman, Pilet, fomuset, Badderly, Steglitz, Bauman, 
and Winterbottom, and was conducted by Mr. Boosé, master of the 
band of the Scots Fusilier Guards. The following quadrilles were 


i tobe. Musard. 11 Bravo, Tvlbecque. Tambour Royal, 
Musard. The following waltzes were danced :—Schwalben, Strauss.— 
Soldatin Tanze, Lanner. The Belle of the Dance, Wellington Guern- 
sey. The Liebenstein, 7. Browne. The following polkas were danced : 
_ Strauss. Fortuna, Strauss, Redreskunenes were served to 
the company throughout the evening in the Green drawing room. A 
State supper was served in the principal Dining room, the repast com. 
prising every rarity and delicacy. 

ly after the state supper a Highland Reel was played by 
Mr. Mackay, her Majesty's piper, and was danced by the followin 
ladies and emen The Bari of Gifford and Lady Rachel Russell. 
Lord James P. Murray and Miss Ferguson. Sir James Rk. Mackenzie 
and Lady Alice Douglas. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart and Miss Stewart. 
Cluny and Lady Aune Mackenzie. Munro of Novar and 
Lady Eli Duncan. Mr. J. F. Campell of Islay and the Hon. Luc 
Kerr. After the ordinary reel, the reel of Tulloch was danced, in whic 
the same ladies and gentlemen joined. 


It is understood that the Queen intends to give a third State ball in 
the month of June next; and that for the encouragement of trade Her 
Majesty has resolved that it shall be a fancy ball. The costume will 
be the full dress of the Court of King Charles I1., from the restoration, 
in 1660, to 1685. The choice of dress will not be limited to this country 
but will include the Court costumes of that period of other European 
countries. 





Two Years’ Sream-suir suiLpine 1s Great Barrain.—A return 
has just been red at the Custom-house of the number of steam- 
vessels belonging to individuals and public companies in the United 
Kingdom registered in the years 1849 and 1850. It is simply a plain 
list, without classification of any kind, but upon analyzing it the fol- 
lowing general results are obtained, which ess great interest at the 

t moment, when the enterprise of England and the United States 
directed with an energy never before exhibited to the acceleration 
and improvement of all such modes of transit. It appears that the 
total of the gross tonnage of the steam-vessels of Great Britain and 
Ireland registered within the period, exclusive of those of the Govern- 
ment, amounts to 85,493 tons, the number of vessels being 299, with an 
average capacity of 286 tons. Of the 299 vessels the number con- 
structed of iron is 116—a large proportion, sufficient to indicate the 
growing ae to the use of that material, and the folly of the 
overnment prohibition rey its employment in packet ships. The 
total capacity of the 116 iron vessels is 30,818 tons, and, while the 
general average of all is 286 tons, that of the wood is below 250 tons, 
and that of the iron more than 840 tons. The proportion of steamers 
on the screw principle is 2%, the «hole, with three exceptions, being of 
iron. The largest vessel registered is the sia, belonging to the 
Cunard line, the gross canal of which is 2,227 tons; and the small- 











atmospheric action. A complete ridge is placed over both tubes, with 
a walk in the centre, and the framework is all covered over with canvas, 
rendered impervious to the wet. It will require about 7000 square 
ards of canvas to accomplish the work.——One thousand tons of guano 
ave been shipped to Liverpool from Shark’s Bay, Western Australis. 
It is said tobe very thick and to abound in ammonia ——The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental steamer Canton, plying between Macao ani Hong 
Kong, was run on a rock in the China seas, and it was feared would 
prove a total wreck.——The beirs of Louis Philippe claim a million and 
a half of francs from the French government, for destruction done by 
the mobin February 1848, at Neuille and Villiers.——-The Mariona 
splendid new steamer intended for the New York and Charleston trade, 
made an experimental trip on Saturday last. She is to be commanded 
by Captain Berry, well-known at both ends of the contem lated route, 
and will we doubt not be a favourite conveyance.——An old Polish sol- 
dier, who died recently in the Hospital of Invalides, in Paris, had reach- 
ed bis 127th year.——Mr. Horace Greely, the well-known editor of the 
Tribune, is said to have been nominated Chairman of the American Jury, 
who are to award premiums for their countrymen’s contributions to 
the Great Exhibition ——A match to be run at York on the 13th inst., 
between the famous race horses Voltigeur and Flying Dutchman, has 
created great excitement in sporting circles. 





Appointments. 


The Right Hon. Robert Montgomery Lord Belhaven to be Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner to the General Assembiy of the Church of Scotland.—John Mont- 
gomerie Bell, Eoq., advocate, to be Sheriff of the shire of Kincardine, in the room 
of John Cowan, Eagq., resigned.—the — Hon. Andrew Rutherfurd has been 
sworn of her Majesty's Most Hon. Privy ncil.—James Douglas, Esq. (formerly 
of the Hudson's Bay Company) to be Governor and Commander .in-Chief, in and 
over the Island of Vancouver and its dependencies-—R. Cornwall Legh, Esq., of 
the Colonial office, to be Assistant Secretary to the Government of Malta—Mr. T. 
G. Baring, son of Sir F. T. Baring, Bart. late private secretary to Mr. Labou- 
chere, succeeds Mr. Henry Brand as private secretary to Sir George Grey, at the 


Home Office 
Army. 


War-Orrice, May 9.—2d Regt of Drags ; Cor T P Gratrex to be Lt, by pur, 
v Hozier, who ret. 4th Lt orem Cor and Adj G Ellis to have rank of Lt; Cor 
H BM Jolliffe to be Lt, by pur, v Ford who ret; Cor H J Fairlie to be Lt, by pur, 
v Brandreth, who ret. 2d Regt of Ft; Lt W H Poulett to be Capt, 77a 
Tobin, who ret; Ens J Tolcher to be Lt, by pur, v Poulett, 6th Ft; Lt Tim. 
brell, frou half-pay 31st Ft, to be Paymaster, v Macintosh, dec. 7th Ft; Lt RS 
Payne, from Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lt, v Cameron, npp to 10th Ft. 10th Ft; 
Lt GJ A Cameron, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Miller, “pp to 3%h Ft; Ens T C 
Robertson to be Lt, by pur, v Bendyshe, who ret; Sec Lt E 8 Jervoise, from Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Robertson, 23d Ft; Lt R Bruce to be Capt, by pur, 
v Rickford, who ret; Lt C E Ropton to be Capt, by 74 v Battye, who ret; Sec 
Le and Adj H d’Oley Torrens to have rank of First Lt; Sec Lt C Holland to be 
First Lt, by pur, v Bruce; See Lt J C Jervoise to be First Lt, by pur, v Hopton. 
34th Ft; Assist-Surg W L Reid, M.D., from 2d W I Regt, to be Assist Surg, v 
Clutterbuck, who ex, 39th Ft; LtJ Miller, from 10th Ft, to be Lt, v Dalrymple, 
pro toan Unatt comp. 53d Ft; W R Mansfield to be Lt-Col, by pur, v J Byrne, 
C.B., who ret; Capt C Lempriere to be Maj, by pur, v Mansfield, Lt F G Stew. 
ard to be Capt, by pur, v Lempriere; Ens G Taylor to be Lt by pur, v Steward. 
58th Ft; Assist-Surg B Tydd, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Philson, who ret. 
75th Ft; Qtmr J Dunlop, from half-pay 76th Ft, to be Qumr, v R Berry, who 
ret upon half pay. 98th Ft; Lt C 8 Smelt from half pay Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be 
Lt, v Flood, whose appointment has been cancelled. 2d W I Regt; Assist-Surg 
J E Clutterbuck, MD. from 34th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Reid, who ex. + 
lon Rifle Regt; Capt W Grenfell, from half-pay 21st Lt Drags, to be Capt, v 

H Underwood, who ex; Lt J A Layard to be Capt, without pur, v Fenwick, dec; 
Lt H G Hayes to be Capt, by pur, v Grenfell, who ret. f 
UsattacHep.—Lt J Fitz Roy Dalrymple, from 39th Ft, to be Capt, without 


ur. 
. Hosritat Starr.—H C Brakyn, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces; W J 
Ingham, gent, to be Ass'st-Surg to the Forces, v Tydd, app 'o 58th Ft. : 
REVET.—Maj-Gen Sir R. Armstrong, C.B.,to have the local rank of Lt-Gen in 
the East Indies; Capt W Grenfell, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Maj in the 


Army- 
Captain J. W. Mitchell, of the Royal Artillery, has succeeded Captain Sandham 
as Major of Brigade at Montreal.—Lieut. J. Gillespie, Royal Newfoundland Com- 
nies, has replaced Lieut. W. Jenkins as Fort Major at Newfoundland.—Ensign 
inty, ist W. 1. Regt., is Fort Adjutant at Honduras, vice Lieut, Ross. 


Navy. 


Promotion.—Lieut, M F Brownrigg, late flag lieutenant to Bir W M Gage, 
C B, K C H, has been appointed to the rank of Commander, on the gallant Admi- 
ral striking his flag as Commandcr-.in-Chief at Devonport. 

Corrs or Royat Maringes.—Gentlemen Cadets T J Rawlings and Hen 
Swale to be Second Lieuts. First Lieut, H M‘Callum to be Capt, v Capt, 
Clarke to ret, full-pay. Second Lieut, W J 8 Richards to be First Lieut, vy M‘ 
Callum, prom. 

APPoinTMENT.—Surgeon John Ferrier, to the Jmpregnable flag-ship at Devon- 

rt. 

P Scuaun or RETIREMENT FOR Orricers. The Admiralty have just pub- 
lished a new scheme of retirement for flag-officers, captains, commanders, and 
lieutenants of the navy. The following is a summary of its provisions : 

Ap™iRALs: The number of admirals is at present fixed at 150, exclusive of 
Admirals of the fleet. Their Lordships propose that the number shall be redu- 
ced to 99, exclusive of admirals of the fleet ; of these 99, 21 to be admirals, 27 vice- 
admirals, and 51 rear.admirals. They pro that this reduction should be ef- 
fected—1. By removing to permanent half-pay those now on the active list who, 
under the order in council of June 30, 1827, have not served for their flag. 2. By 
the creation of 10 retired service pensions of £150 each, to be awarded to flag- 
officers on the active list who are either above 70 years of age or are physically 
i ble of further service. These pensions not to be held in addition to the 
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Henceforth an annual comparison of these returns will prove ex- 
tremely valuable, since they will not only indicate the progress of 
steam-ship building under the Navigation Laws, but also the competi- 
tion of iron against wood, and the screw against the paddle wheel 
while at the same time they will show the relative progress of England,, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in a branch of occupation which is among the 
best tests of commercial and general activity. As regards the prefer- 
ence of iron over wood, however, it may be remarked that the present 
return eppears of itself sufficient to settle that question, since if the 
vessels of the Cunard Company and the Royal West India Company, 
which are those of the largest tonnage, and which may be considered 
to have been built of w under compulsion, be deducted from the 
list, it will be seen that the contrast in favour of iron is unequivocal. 
Out of a total tonnage of 42,623 tons registered in 1850, 25,167 fall 
under the head of iron vessels, and only 17,456 under wood, although 
in the latter are included the .dsia and the .4frica, which are the two 
largest of the Cunard steamers. It is also to be mentioned that, al- 
though the proportion of iron vessels constructed during the past two 
years has been so large, the number previously in existence was insig- 
nificant. According toa return laid before the select committee on 
the steam navy in 1849, the total number of registered steam-vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom on the Ist of January in that year 
was 1,110, with a gross tonnage of 255,371 tons, and out of these the 
proportion of iron vessels was only 66, with a total capacity of 20,799 
tons. 





Viscount Ponsonby, late Ambassador at Vienna, has been placed on 
the first-class list of retired diplomatists, on a pension of £2500 per 
annum.——The Turin a som announce that the King of Naples is at 
Castellamare, severely indisposed with an attack of dropsy.——The 
band of the 9fh regiment of French dragoons, famous performers on 
the Sax-horn, have arrived in London.——A comedy in three acts, cal- 
led “* Retired from Business,” by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, was produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday night, the 3d ult., and received 


good service pension, Such officers to be placed on the retired list, and vacancies 
occasioned by death to be filled up from the active list. By these arrangements 
the number of admirals will be reduced to 99, or to within one of that number. 

CapTains.—The number of captains was fixed bythe retirement of 1846 at “not 
exceeding 500.” Bat the number of 500 is not now complete, the full number not 
having been filled np, in contemplation of some new arrangement. My Lords pro- 
pose that the number of captains on the active list should be fixed at 350. Itis 
proposed that the redaction to 350 shall be effected—1. As vacancies occur in the 
active list of flag officers, the captain first in seniority, who has served for his flag, 
will be promoted (reserving her Majesty's undoubted right of selection). Those 
captains who rise to their flag, and whe have not served, will be placed on perma- 
nent half-pay, rising in rank as at present, but with the ha!f-pay of rear-admirals. 


captains be reduced to 350. The retired list then to be diminished by only retiring 
one in two vecancies until it be reduced to 100, and by permitting captains who 
are above 55 years of age, and who have been on the captain’s list fur ten years, 
to be eligible for retirement. 3. By observing the rule of promotion as it is now in 
force, of one in three, until the number is reduced to 350. Their Lordships pro- 
@ to promote by selection 50 commanders to the rank of captains. These offi- 
cers to be placed on permanent half-pay. Of these 50, 20 to be selected in the cur- 
rent year, and 10 in each succeeding year, until the number reaches 50, when the 
vacancies only should be filled up. 
ComManpeRs.—The number of commanders on the active list of April, 1851, 
amounted to 828. My Lords propose that the active list should be reduced to 450 
commanders, ‘This resolution should be effected—i, By the selection of 50, as 
above proneeet. 2, By increasing to 100 the list of commanders promoted to the 
rank of retired captain under the order in council, 1840, and keeping such retire- 
ment open until the number of commanders on the active list is reduced to 450, as 
proposed, 3, By placing on permanent half-pay all commanders who have not 
served afloat, or in the packet or revenue service, within 20 years, or who are phy- 
sically incapable of service ; and by continuing to remove from time to time such 
officers from the active list to permanent balf-pay 6, By observing the promotion 
aon in three, as now in force, until the number on the active list be reduced to 
450, 
LigvTENANTS, ~The number of lieutenants on the active list on 1st April 1851, 
was 2147, The Lords of the Admiralty pro to reduce this number to 1200, They 
recommend, firstly, the promotion of 50 bys y 
place on permanent haif-pay all lieutentants who have not served afloat, or in the 


permanent balf-pay. 3. The rule of promotion of one in three should be kept, un- 
til the number on the active list be redaced to 1200, as proposed. 





conic despatch said to have been addressed by William. IV, when Duke of Cla- 
rence and Lord High Admiral, to the Jate admiral Sir Edward Codrington com- 
manding the British fleet in the Mediterranean. It has even been stated thet this 





by a full house with great applause.——Some zealous churchman has 
discovered that the name of Cardinal Wiseman, ‘the present great 
troubler of our Israel,” is convertible by an anagram into the ominous 
words ** Sin, Malice, and War.”——Mrs. Mowatt was performing at 
Liverpool with great success, a fortnight We notice with pleasure 
that her health is materially improved, and that she isin high favour 
wherever she appears.——Rajah Brooke of Sarawak has arrived in 
ae. Batty'’s Hippodrome at 2 ogg te near the Crystal 
Palace, has been opened with great success. Ostrich Racing is the 
chief novelty. These birds, it is known, are remarkably fleet of foot 
They are ridden by young Arals.——There is a singular process being 
carried on at present at the Britannia Tubular Bridge, namely, roofing 


the tubes, so that the tops be kept free from wet, and the consequent | 


hint led to the battle of Navarino. Colonel Codrington, a son of the lately deceased 
veteran, has just flatly contradicted the whole foolish tale, which he has pronoun- 
ced, in print, on the authority of his father, to have been utterly destitute of any 


| foundation whatever. 
PAusic. 


There is so wide a difference between the critical notices of Jenny Lind which 
we now publish, and those which were written for this journal on her first appear- 
ance here, that we think it necessary to remind our readers that the critical pen 
was changed in December last, as then announced. We exercise no control in 











election, as above proposed, 2, To 


“Go It, Nep!"—These words have been ng Sebtem as the contents of a la-| 0. The scene is laid behind the scenes, and if there be 
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standing the crowds who throng her performa P25 Peery, 
our own included. We could name twenty esate a4 ey ¢ Titi, 
at Oratorios, in Concert-rooms, and on the Stage, who have given ae Jean 
enjoyment: but without dwelling upun personal feeling, we might j mere ral 
writer below—who says that “the most delicate musical aii ng 
ciate Jenny Lind’’—whether the public is gified with any musics! ; 

Certainly not; and the public, therefore, which pays so freely dies 1 
and professes itself through the press to be so hugely delighted yi * lend, 
eppreciate her atall. Her triumphant success is owing to ~ ee. ae 
her excellence of character, her bountiful liberality, the marvellous fame, 
P. T. Barnum, and that peculiarity of human nature, which sack of Me 


value upon what has cost a large sum of money —Ed. Alb. — 





Jensy Lisp at CastLe Ganpes.-—Tie excitement and ov . 

ance at these concerts continue unabated. Monday and Wednesis a 
witnessed houses quite as closely packed, as though the oon wale’ 
who have so spell-bound the heart of our community, sang in each caf 
first time. At every concert, there is some single orchestral frie 
masterly a quality, and two or three vocal pieces of such startling brillia Sh 
take even the habitual, and the most guardedly-critical of the auditor, 
their feet. Such orchestral pieces have been Weber's “ Oberon” on. 
and a movement from a posthumous symphony of Mendelssohn, this _— 
such vocal performances the duett “ Per piacer” of Rossini, the “ Non pe ™ 
of Mozart, “ Casta Diva,” the “ Schlummer-lied” from Der Freischutz, vw 
but not least in irresistible charm, the song “ Comin’ through the rye,” by we, 
Lind. This piece is perhaps the most effective one which she has yet tomy 
took every beart by storm on Wednesday evening, and proves thatif Jenn it 
not sing English ballad quite to the satisfaction of all, this one Scotch m 
can sing, as never was Scotch song sung before. “ Home, sweet home" and “The 
last rose of summer” we will let pass. The former is at best (in Our ezeeedeng| 
private judgment) but a wretched scrap of music, and as a song owes rep 
attraction to the sudject, and a certain obvious and indisputable truth in the words 
and even sung as it best might be, possessing but small attraction toa true on, 
eal nature. The latter song is infinitely better music, but, to our taste, any line 
sweet-voiced sister or niece sings it more charmingly than even Anna Bj " 
Jenny Lind sings it—in fact, as well as it was ever intended w be Sung, either by 
composer or poet. There is such a thing as an over-refining and intensify; 
upon natural simplicity and quiet beauty. The simpler style of music like the » 
poetry (as some of Burns’ songs for instance) is oftentimes the more attractive (y 
a slight imperfection, because that very thing evinces a certain charming uacos, 
sciousness, in the mind of singer or poet. Bunt “ Comin’ through the rye” isis 
trinsically susceptible of all Jenny Lind made of it; the natural truth of i 
song, in its delicious playfulness and raillery, is but elicited by the fresh and ip 
genious conception of it by the gifted singer. There is a naturally playful ani 
mirth-loving heart beating in Jenny Lind’s breast, which seems to find utterance 
in that song. One of its chiefest attractions, to us, is the delightful fidelity wis 
which she pronounces the letter a, just as it stands in the alphabet, in the word 
“If a body meet a body.” We would rather hear her sing this than the bin) 
song, which, by the way, is standing a severe test in its frequent repetitioe. 
We hardly trust our own judgment in expressing a dissent from the univers 
admiration of this piece, Not of its music, for it is a fine composition ; or of jy 
performance —this is altogether faultless. But the direct personal application x 
the words to the singer, charming as it is wnen heard for the first time, pala. 
little upon the repetition. We would rather believe of dear Jenny that inded 
“she must, she must be singing,” than have her archly tell us of it so often. Buy 
this may be an excess of fastidiousness on our part. Considerable interest ws 
felt in her performance of the “ Casta Diva,” the public being more familiar wih 
this aria than any other, and assuming also a certain right of decisive criticim. 
We think ourselves that Jenny Lind’s superiority to all others in this song would 
be evident to every person not quite “ booked up” in the manner of producy 
certain musical effects, who would shut their eyes in listening to it. One of 
peculiar and ennobling characteristics of Jenny Lind’s style, is its entire freedom 
from all grimace, and accompanying physical distortion. People often mistake: 
writhe of the body for deep feeling, and a wringing of the hands for the tenders 
sensibility—while, if you shut your eyes, and listen meantime to the musical ‘0 
you find it quite innocent of any such emotion. Jenny Lind’s feeling is throm 
into her tone, not into her body. She does not writhe herself into spasins bel: 
an audience, cr with hands crossed over her breast work convulsively upon be 
own feelings and those of her hearers. But, with noble dignity, she stands cle 
and statue-like, appealing to the audience through the music alone. Her styled 
singing is impressive, but never passionate. The feeling she expresses is x 
suous, never sensual. There are those to whom a music of the latter quality ado 
appeals, whose musical ear is sensitive to nothing which does not express, a 
arouse this grosser emotion. They are those few, whose natures are such thai 
cannot be otherwise, or those who have been (unconsciously to themsels 
perhaps) ically educated, having had their tastes formed by the many Iulia 
operas for which they have had an exclusive preference, in which the pasos 
alone are dealt with and made startingly and predominatingly audible. Suchpe- 
sons have but a cold ear for Jenny Lind, and she has for them no voice. They 
fancy in her an entire lack of feeling, which is, in fact, nothing but Jack of passe. 
There are others, we doubt not, who miss the stage-action and stage manner # 
operatic performance, that expressive gesticulation and pantomime, which ke 
always expressed to them the feeling that the pure tone ifse/f has never at all «® 
veyed. In the latter case, it is to be ascribed alone to the imperfect most 
organization. The most delicate musical organizations best appreciate Jem) 
Lind. But hers is also a lofty genius which, like the noble elevation of 0 
own Niagara, must be grown up to—we only lightly esteem it at first, because ¥¢ 
fail to grasp it. She is indeed a transcendent artist. The greatest masters of be 
world have taken off their hats to her, and done her unaccnstomed and admiring 
homage. Should not this fact, at least, teach those on this side of the water, w™ 
have but a most imperfect dream of the true nature, and reach, of this divine «. 





2. By keeping open the retirement of 1846 to the uumber of 200, until the list of | ° dest distrust of their own opinion, in pretending to sit in jadigment on te 


qualifications of such a gifted and marvellous creature? 

A performance we particularly admire is Belletti’s “ Sulla popp® dd = 
brik,” which he is singing so often, but never too often for a most manly, heat, 
cheery song, and an incomparable performance of it. The instramentation oft 
piece is singularly felicitous, particularly the use of the trombones. As to Be 
letti, he grows better and better—a prince of good fellows and drollest of « 
singers he seems to be. Salvi charms still, and fights manfully against te» 
roads of time upon his voice. The tone is so pure, that the sudden la he 
force and volume upon all ornamental passages, which he is perhaps oblige! 
resort to, is willingly overlooked, though it sometimes renders his voice bat hist 
audible. " 

Friday being our evening for going to press, we are unable to report the qo 
or the success of the last concert. 


Brama. 


Mr. Henry Placide’s return to the stage for the purpose of playing * - 
gagement at Niblo’s, and the appesrance of Miss Logan at the Broadway) = 
been amongst the novelties of the week, The former has been heartily 


packet or revenue service, within 20 yeare, and all such as are physically unable by his admirers, and has added a new part to his list, It is in ° mk iad 
to serve, and from time to time remove such officers from the active active to the | the “ First Night,” and is that of an old Frenchman, one Monsieur Def 


has a daughter to be brought out upon the stage, on whose bebalf pr 
gauntlet of managerial maneuvring and of the reigning prima ine 

not much inveoo* 
the little piece, which ends too abruptly, it is a new vehicle for showing 
cide’s excellence in this peculiar walk. He has been well aided here ™ 

efforts of Mesdames Sloane and Sefton. Miss Logan appeared at the sige 
Theatre, on Tharsday, as Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons,” and last "8 
Mrs. Haller in“ The Stranger.” Should her success justify a longer 

than the three nights advertised, we shall be happy to pay 9ur critic? 

to her, next week. 

A Bexerit ro Mr. HamBiin.—Repested and heavy losses oy & di 
somewhat embarrassed this untiring caterer for public amusement re 
most zealous friends are actively engaged in getting up a dramatic obese! , 
for his benefit. It will take place shortly at Castle Garden, which bss 
rally put at their disposal by its proprietors, Messrs. French and Hewer 


| the matter; but take this opportunity of reiterating our conviction that Jenny Lind | beg to record ourselves amongst Mr. Hamblin’s well-wishers, and to ¢F 





for the masses of the public is a very unimpressive concert-room singer—notwith- 


hope that the public will heartily respond to the call 
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Notices of New Works. 





Lire—4 Po 
—One cannot 


Tue Axtr-Jounnar. G. Virtue. The May number adds to its cus- 


tomary attractions the first part of a splendidly illustrated catalogue 
of the contents of the Great Exhibition, in which it is a positive plea- 


em. By D. P. Barhydt. New- York. 1851. Holdridge. | sure to dwell upon some of the exquisite specimens of taste and skill, 
but respect a man who abstracts himself for a time from | all being well engraved on wood and some of them exceedingly so. Of 


she world and taking his place on some eminence apart, looks down | these varied productions im porcelain, wosd, bronze, marble, iron, ivo- 


pis fellows with the searching eye of s philosopher, or the ex- 
ve heart of a philanthropist. The feeling of respect will, more- 
sa be much increased, if either practical benefit or innocent enjoy- 
_ be derived from the lucubrations of the recluse, when put 
forth to the world in printed form. The writer, whose tiny volume of 
thousand lines is under notice, must be content with an acknow- 
br jgment of his excellent motives in publishing these somewhat ram- 

‘oe though unobjectionable thoughts on Nature, Mankind, and 

bling ity. The medium is blank verse; and in it he is either an 
‘ead or an unskilful hand; its nice cadences and melodious 
yaythin being generally sought for in vain. The mere outpouring of a 
ideas in metrical form does not constitute poetry ; and it 
is one thing to feel at times bs ie ata a ryor ponnge * 
e third parties sharers in its “ fierce far delight.” 
eae eae that Mr. Barhydt has achieved the latter. 
sen Dust From THE Historic PLacer.—By W. 8S. Mayo. 
hid. Putnam.—Without laying any claim to great originality or in- 
yeation, this volume of short sketches is pleasantly and agreeably 
gritven, being compiled from a portion of the historical matter left 
from “‘ Kaloolah” and “ The Berber”—as the author states in his 
_ Dr. Mayo’s previous works are too well known to need any 
at this time; and we merely allude to them, for the purpose 
of remarking that their lucidness of narrative and descriptive power 
are not shamed by this his last production. We could wish indeed at 
times that it was a little more lively and more spirited; but the fault 
jies rather in the subject, than in the author. Dr. Johnson eaid that 
Goldsmith could make his Natural History as amusing as a Persian 
tale: it is doubtful whether any writer, however talented, could 
insure the same success in historical tale writing. 

Epsopes or Insect Lire. Ibid. Redfield.—A charming attempt 
to extend the knowledge of Entomology, by means of pleasant and 
fanciful sketches. It deserves as much commendation for the kindly 
spirit pervading it, as for the varied information which it playfully 
exhibits. The book, a small octavo, is neatly got up ; but the nume- 
yous engravings are very feeble, although copied apparently from 
spirited and original designs. The work is a reprint, we presume. 

Deauincs witH THE Inquisirion. By Dr. Achilli. Ibid. Harpers. 
—A volume which will be read with profound interest, narrating, as 
it does, the characteristics and the doings of the ‘t Holy Office, ’ in 
these our own times. The author has been prominently before the 
public as the victim of * Papal aggression” in Rome itself, and his 
grievances have filled many columns of foreign journals. It may be 
right to add that some caution is requisite in the perusal of the work, 
lest a sympathy with the oppressed lead us to place a too implicit con- 
fidence in all that'we learn of the oppressor. We have no doubt that 
Dr. Acbilli’s story is true in the main, although good sound Protestants 
have occasionally questioned it. 

Tue Counress or Rupotstapt. By George Sand. Ibid. Strin- 
ger & Townsend. This translation, by Mr. Fayette Robinson, of the 
sequel to “ Consuelo,” is too good not to be altogether good, and merits 
criticism. The most difficult portions are given with a spirit and fi- 
delity that do alike credit to the translator and justice to the author ; 
whilst in many slightly idiomatic phrases the meaning is not rendered 
at all, noreven attempted to be done into sound English—American pe- 
culiarities of language creep in, and disfigure the unities. But al- 
though we might turn over the leaves and invidiously pick out flaws, 
we prefer to commend the general patience and fidelity of the trans- 
lation, which follows the authoress even when she tries her wildest 
wing, and soars into regions where only fancy, not faith, can follow. 
If it were not for the abominable ending of the captivating Consu- 
elo, as a Gipsy with a papoose on her back, we could forgive George 
Sand many of her vagaries as Countess Rudolstadt ; butit needs more 
than 183 pages, to reconcile us to the practical working of the new 
Social compact, (that monstrous hybrid of Tyranny and Reason) as 
sought to be developed in this volume. It must be borne in mind 
that the “Countess Rudolstadt” was written before the French Rev- 
olution of February, and also that Ledru Rollin was at that time 
completely under the influence of George Sand, to whom were attri- 
buted many of the ideas which, like young tigers, seemed pretty and 
playful whilst still with the mother, but whiéh when sent forth full 
grown, by the Father, became ravening, blood-thirsty doctrines, living 
by the destruction of existing things. The noble gift of intellect, and 
the seal of power with which Madame Dudevant is stamped, have made 
hera personage, in her influence on the age in which she lives. On 
this side of the water, most persons, with a simplicity alike ingen- 
ious and ingenuous, prefer to consider George Sand as a horrid wo- 
man, who wrote “Indiana” and therefore wrote herself out of the 
pale of civilization, and that no more need be said about her. Very 
different is the fact, and very far better had it been for France, were 
Madame Sand still drawing pictures of voluptuous Creoles and phleg- 
matic “ Sir Browns.” But the pen that traced those earlior works 
long since fell from her hand, unnoted, as the Sybil gazed into tho 
coming Time, and saw the writing on the wall. Then she interpret- 
edit after her own terrible fashion ; and the inspiration of the Py- 
thoness helped to bring to pass the events she foreshadowed. In the 
“Lettres d'un Voyageur” there is no trace of thatsensual woman, who 
“Leone Leoni” scattered wide her moral poison—but clear, dis- 
Snet, and sharply defined, we trace therein the Reformer and the 

ical—in “‘ Spiridion” the Mystic—in “the Countess Rudolstadt” 
ae Socialist. It isnot the age which stamps the literature—it is the 
oe of an age which determines its character: the art of print- 
5g Was the Mother of Revolution—in the dark ages there were only 


History oF THE PreresTANTS OF France. By G. De Felice.— 
Ihid. Edward Walker. This work, comprised in one thick octavo, 
been very ably translated by Dr. Henry Lobdell, and will be ex- 
ceedingly acceptable to those who desire to separate that portion of the 
History of France which regards the Reformed Religion, from its vast 
mass of general matter. The author of the original work is a Profes- 
“er in the Protestant @heologieal Seminary at Montauban, a friend and 
Steociate of D’ Aubigne, and for many years past @ correspondent of the 
*e- York Observer. The getting up of the volumeleaves nothing to 
be desired. 
Tue Warer-Witcx. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Ibid. Putram.— 
The publication of this famous tale brings to a close the author’s revis- 
Onstion, which has been so acceptably and successfully put out.— 
more, and finaliy, we commend it to public patronage. 

Suaxsreane’s Wonxs. Boston. Phillips.—In circular accom- 
baying “ Othello,” which is the last number of this fine edition, the 
‘nnounce their intention of adding the Poems to the Plays, 

making the whole a most important acquisition for library shelves. 





ry, steel, &c., we shall have many occasions to speak, and cannot there- 
fore particularise, but the acquisition of so pleasing a record of this 
unrivalled display is reallyachance that the public ought to appre- 
ciate. 

Books Receivep.—A History of the United States, for the use of Schools, by 
J.Olney. Newhaven. Durrie \- Peck.—A History of Greece, from the earliest 
times to the Destruction of Corinth, B.C. 146, by Dr. Leonard Schmitz, Rector of 
the High School of ages Harpers.—T ¢ Book of Oratory, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools, by Edward C, Marshall, M.A. Appleton —The Philo- 
sophy of Mathematics, translated from the Cours de Philusophie Positive of 
Auguste Comte, by W.M. Gillespie. Harpers.— American of Bean Rail. 
way and Steamship Guide, with Maps. J. Distwrnell.—The Heirs of Derwent. 
water, by E.L Blanchard. Dewitt.—The Earl of Carlisle's Addresses before 
the Mechanics’ Institute of Leeds, on his travels in America, and the Poetry of 
Pope. Putnam.—The Sisters, or the Fatal Marriages, by Henry Cockton, 
author of Valentine Vox. H. Long §& Bro.—A Grandi. ther’s Recollections, 
by Ella Rodman. Scribner. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
(From the Times of May 1st.) 


The long-anticipated opening of the Great Exhibiton of 1851 takes 
place to-day. Deeply impressed with the importance of that event we 
are anxious that the public should have as clear a concep-ion as possi- 
ble of the spectacle to which they are invited. The vastness of the un- 
dertaking renders it extremely difficult to comprehend the plan upon 
which it has been carried out, or to form definite conceptions of its cha- 
racter and value. From the ——— which have been compiled 
most useful information will no doubt hereafter be collected ; but in the 
meantime it seems necessary, by some simpler and less complex means, 
to enable the public to understand the scheme of the Exhibition—the 
relative positions of national industries—the extent which each occu- 
pies—the general nature of their respective products, and the more at- 
tractive features which they severally present. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to supply a guide to the whole display, a descriptionand plan, 
aided by which the visitor can move unhesitatingly from point to point; 
see the class of objects about which his curiosity may be greatest, and 
pursue steadily the line of observation which best suits his tastes. 

At the outset let us explain the form o: the Building In some re- 
spects it resembles a cathedral, its long avenues stretching from east 
to west being intersected midway by 4 transept. Thus an equal di- 
vision of space has resulted which has been turned to account in the 
mostappropriate manner. Having invited the whole world to our Ex- 
hibition it was only right that we should share equally with them such 
accommodation as we had to offer—acccrdingly while the western half 
of the Crystal Palace has been occupied by the industrial products of 
the British Empire, those from other countries have been installed in 
the eastern division. But how, it will be asked, was the question of 
precedence to be determined? That difficulty received very properly 
a geographical solution. By a bold flight of fancy, aud in open defiance 
of geometry, the transept was declared the equator of the world in 
Hyde-park. On one side India and the colonies, on the other China, 
Tunis, the Brazils, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, and Egypt were grouped 
around it as the torrid zone. That arrangement, while it harmonized 
admirably with the character of the building, destroyed all ideas of 
preference as to locality, and any feeling of jealousy founded thereon. 
Behind the colonies, in the western division, comes the products of our 
native industry, and after the foreign States mentioned, follow in the 
eastern division the contributions of the great European communities 
and of our descendants across the Atlantic. Let us mark their order. 
Next to China, Tunis, snd the Brazils, on the south side of the nave, 
is a strip of territory held by Switzerland, and remarkable for the 
praiseworthy promptitude with which it has been prepared for the open- 
ing, as well as for the fine display of muslins, embroidery, clock-work, 
straw plaiting, and other ingenious manufactures which it contains. 
Opposite to the space of the Helvetic Republic, on the north site of the 
nave, are located the different communities of the three Peninsulas that 
project into the Mediterranean. Greece has re-opened for this occasion 
the marble quarries from whence in brighter days her temples were 
adorned, and her sculptural reputation formed. Spain and Portugal 
succeed—no longer able to plume themselves on the riches of newly 
discovered countries—yet now relying upon the extent and value of 
their native resources—upon the variety of their vegetable and miner- 
al products, and still upholding the ancient reputation of Toledo biades, 
and their manufacture of arms and artillery. Next to them come the 
Italian States—Tuscan, Roman, and Sardinian —all striving amidst the 
pressure of more utilitarian industries to assert the pre-eminence of art, 
and to claim the palm of excellence in works which appeal to the ima- 
ginative and the tasteful. Whoever delights in inlaid tables, exquisite 
wood carving, mosaics that achieve all the treedom of oil painting, and 
sculpture remarkable for its effortless grace—whoever wishes to turn 
aside from the every-day interests of the useful and pra-tical, should 
pay a visitto this Italian ground. Travelling eastward, the second- 
rate Powers of Europe disappear for a time, and we find before us the 
products of countries filling both sides of the nave and occupying the 
entire breadth of the building, north and south. This is particularly 
the case with France, which holds a considerably larger area than any 
other foreign state. She has about 60,000 superficial feet of exhibiting 
surface, and at her northern and southern boundaries her terrivwries 
run westward in two strips, so that her whole frontier line parallel 
with the transept assumes a hollow form, flanking Switzerland on the 
one hand and Italy on the other. Greatas is the space assigned to 
France, the amount of industrial products she brings forward is larger 
than could be accommodated therein, and as we proceed in our descrip- 
tion the reader will find her, like England, obliged to seek a home for 
her surplus exhibitors in the less occupied area of the United States. 
Of the French display it is difficu.t as yet to form an accurate and 
just opinion, for they are behind-hand in their preparations. They 
have with some exceptions been late in the reception of their goods, late 
in the construction of their stalls and fixings, late in almost every res- 
pect. Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, their division will 
prove extremely attractive. At its extreme verge on the the north- 
west will be found the products of the great national manufactories in 
porcelain, ry et and carpets. From thence towards the nave, are ar- 
ranged the Algerian collection, fancy cabinet work, machinery, and 
arms. In the southern half of their department are their textile fa- 
brics, their furniture, their bronzes, and their raw produce. In the 
nave itself they exhibit several trophies of industry ard art--among 
which the organ, ns of St. Michael and Satan, and that of Cain 
and his Outcast Family, figure conspicuously. From the French divi- 
sion, still moving eastward, we find the Belgian collection before us, 

i in a long strip across the breadth of the building, and contain- 
ing a variety of interesting objects. The Belgians were at one time 
far in arrear, but they have nearly brought up their lee-way, and are 
now ready, or nearly so, for public inspection. They come out strong- 
ly in machinery, which is placed on the extreme north of their division 
—in the manufacture of fire-arms, of which they have some splendid 
specimens—in fine arts, their chief contributions to which stand in the 
nave—in v ble raw produce, which is on the extreme 





"he east side of which is occupied by a splendid stained glass 

The southern section of this de stment also has its cules as 
chief of which is the Milan Sculpture Court. Many who visit it will 
lament that Italian genius should thus adorn a foreign rule, nor will 
they fail to observe the significant and characteristic statue of Radetzsky 
at the entrance of the court, with his back turned to it, and at bis fect 
inscribed the now celebrated declaration to bis troops, ** Soidiers, the 
contest will be short.” The public will linger longer here in admira- 
tion of the Ishmael (by Stazza), and the various other charming works 
with which Monti, Galli, Cacciatori, and other artists have adorned 
this department. The extreme south of the Austrian division is occu- 
pied chiefly by raw produce, of Sich there is a remarkable collection, 
and by meerschaum pipes and cigar-holders, which may be expected to 
create a perfect furor among smokers. And now we enter on the area 
devoted to the States of the Zollverein. The occupy « large space on 
both sides of the nave, and their collection, while it is remarkably rich 
in works of art, approaches more nearly « utilitarian standard than the 
majority of our foreign contributors. “On the extreme rorth of this di- 
vision will be found an excellent and well-arranged display of fixed 
machinery, hardware, and cutlery. Approaching nearer the nave the 
visiter should inspect closely the contents of an octagonal hall, filled up 
with the different kinds of German porcelain from Dresden downwards, 
and of which there is a magnificent show. Ou'side of that on oneside 
he will find a remarkable collection of sword blades and fire-arms, and 
on the other the very interesting and amusing collection of stuffed ani- 
mals from Stuttgard, which is sure to become a popular feature of the 
Exhibition. The German objects placed in the nave are of surpassing 
merit, and will be greatly admired. They incontestably prove the pre- 
eminence of Saxon genius in treating subjects on a grand and colossal 
scale, and itis quite unnecessary fur us to draw attention to works of 
art like the Bavarian Lion, the Amazon Group by Kiss of Berlin, the 
Stuttgard Horses, and the fine bronzes by Schwanthaller, which are 
sure to elicit an immense amount cf admiration. On the south side of 
their allotment the States of the Zollverein show @ vast mass of manu- 
factured articles, textile fabrics of every description, and, furthest back, 
of all specimens of their raw produce. This is the part of their display 
which will most interest the mercantile community, and has the closest 
bearing upon the wants and necessities of the million. It wears, per- 
haps, ® more commercial aspect than is suitable to the occasion; but 
there is a positive relief experienced in escaping from the crowd of at- 
tractions which everywhere else press upon the sight to those quiet 
nooks and corners filled with woollen and mixed stuffs, and with harm- 
less unassuming cotton embroidery. 

Next to the Zollverein on the north side of the nave come those of 
North Germany, and on the south side Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
These occupy comparatively small spaces, but will be found not un- 
worthy ofa rapid visit. We pass on, still moving eastward, into Russia, 
which as yet makes a comparatively small display, fur a large propor- 
tion of the goods diepatched from St. Petersburgh are detained in the 
north by a potentate nore powerful and imperative for one half of the 
year than even the Czar himself. The ship conveying them is ice bound 
in the Baltic. Those things which have arrived are very magnifcent, 
and will be much admired. They embrace parquetrie, musical instru- 
ments, solid jasper and richly gilt vases, Cossack armour, and machin- 
ery. The north section of the Russian space is more advanced than the 
south, and both are limited in extent, when the immense extent of the 
empire is remembered. The Americans occupy the remaining area of 
the Exhibition eastward, with the exception of a small slip at the south- 
east corner, which is in the hands of the French, Of all the depart- 
ments into which the Crystal Palace has Seen divided, this is the least 
crowded with contribations, and perhaps the least dependent for its 
effect upon ornamental qualities. Our Transatlantic descendants, fol- 
lowing out their New World instincts, have no ides of being jostled by 
other uations or pinched for space, even in the Crystal Palace. While 
the industries of other countries have been screwing themselves up 
tight and getting into the smallest possible compass, that of the United 
States invites emigration from France, from ourselves, from the rest of 
Europe generally. It wants expansion, and it has scope for it. Nor 
does it hesitate to render its actual condition manifest to the world. 
Other nations rely upon their proficiency in the arts, or in manufac- 
tures, or in machinery, for producing effect. Notso with America. Bhe 
is proud of her agricultural imp.ements, which Garrett, or Ransome 
and May, would reject as worthless; she is proud of her machinery, 
wh ch would hardly fill one corner of our Exhibition, and upon the 
merits of which our civil engineers would not pronounce a very flatter- 
ing opinion; she thinks a great deal of her first efforts in native marble, 
by an untaught sculptor; nor is ‘the wounded Indian” a work unen- 
titled to praise. These objects are all collected on the north side of the 
nave, in the centre of which have been placed Powers's Greek statue 
and a great block of tin from New Jersey. On the south side she has 
manufactures of various kinds—carriages of the slimmest construction 
aud most adaptable forms, light sleighs, excellent harness, and a piano- 
forte capable of being pla ed by four performers atatime. There is 
also a fine collection of Daguerreotype miniatures, in which all the 
great men of the States, in science, in literature, in politics,in arms, 
have their lineaments accurately represented They have furnished 
specimens of the tools with which, in the course of a few generations, 
they have hewn out a vast empire from primeval forests, All these 
things they are, and may be, more or less proud of; but when you en- 
ter their compartment of the Exhibition they rightly drag you off to 
the extreme south to admire their raw produce. That is the striking 
and valuable part of their show. In the mineral and vegetable kingdom 
their country is equally rich; and, whether they search ite bowels or 
merely scratch its surface, they seem to de equally discerning and 
equally fortunate. Our Exhibition contains some collections illustra- 
tive of the geology of particular neighbourhoods; the Americans have 
one of the whole State of Maryland. Of course cutton, tobacco, and 
Indian corn figure prominently inthis part of their space, and althoagh 
these are not novelties, they will be examined with interest. They 
also intended to exhibit samples of Yankee champagne and hock, be- 
lieving that those French and German products manufactured from 
grapes grown in Cincinnati strictly fulfilled the rules of the Royal 
Commission requiring that wines sent for exhibition should come “from 
unusaal sources.” 

And now, having run over the entire eastern area of the Exhibition, 
and endeavoured to fix in the reader’s mind a distinct conception of the 
contributions of each country, and how they are placed, let us, before 
turning to the western division of the building, say something of the 
gallery arrangements of the space over which we have been travelling. 
Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad calum is an established maxim of law, 
but it has not been recognized by the Executive Committee, and none 
of the foreign nations can be regarded as possessing the gallery space 
over their respective ground-floor aliotments. Some of them have no 
gallery accommodation at all, others have it in part overhead, and in 
part where it was available elsewhere; the consequence is that no de- 
finite and precise account can be given of the disposition of spaces in 
the four galleries (two on each side of the nave) that ran eastward 
from the transept. Even, however, had the allotments been more re- 
gularly made than is the case, the unfinished state of the preparations 
in this department would have rendered po age oy n impossible. 
Suffice it, then, to say, that on the south the Swiss French 
exhibit a variety of their lighter manufactares, such as silks, embroid- 
ery, lace, jewellery, ribands, and straw plaiting. The Germans onthe 
same side also have constructed a large organ, On the north side the 
Belgians, the Germans, and the Americans make the principal display. 
The first show the different varieties of lace for which they are 
the second models of buildings and machinery, the last chiefly perfaum- 


south-—and in lace, their finest examples of which will be found in one| TY ®4 fancy soaps, in which last-mentioned material busts of the 


of the north galleries. They show only three or four carpets, but these 
are masterpieces in their way, and will attract immense attention. 
Holland occupies a narrow slip of on the north side of the nave, 
between Belgium and Austria, which press it on either side, hardly 


Queen, Washington, and General Taylor are exhibited. Several other 
points with reference to the orrengounns of the interior strike us before 
we close our description of the eastern or foreign One is 
that the the circulation of visitors seem less obstructed 


passages . 
it room to ring the fine peal of bells which forms the chief and less crowded with objects than in our half of the general display , 


feature of its collection. We now enter the territory of the Austrian 
Bmpire, stretching like that of France and Be ae the 
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a leading power of Europe, and presenting objects of attraction and in- 
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the extreme north of this department is 1, and rather curious than 
valuable. As you move towards the nave, your attention is arrested 
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ngenuity and taste of the Viennese in a vi ene 
the suite of rooms so often alluded to by os former notices, filled with 
carved furniture of extraordi ee both in design and execution. 
There also are specimens of parq and marqueterie, lain, 
nae eran anne of other processes bes great 
progress, an elevated s' of national industry. In the nave, 
as trophies of art, have been , among other objects, the group of 
Mazepps bound to the Wild Horse, ands huge tent hung with red cloth, 
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RS ; binet-work, wood carv- 


sbip-building, locomo- : 
tives, marine engines, : 
sugar mills, cotton ma. : 
chine, carriages, oil : 
cloths, ventilating en-: 
gine for mines, zine and : 
nm plates, brazie.y: 
ironmongery. HoLLanp : 
Exit. 

AUSTRIA.— Steam en. : 


the gives, tools for carpen.- : 


lan’ Jolners, agri. : 


carriages, bilhard table, : 
marqueterie, street : 
weighing machine, mir. : 
rors, inlaid tables, ke. : 
ZOLLVERELN.~Sugar re. : 
finer, looms, carriages, : 
hardware ad cutlery, : 
pbarmaceut cal a : 
tus, stoves, ke. =| 
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, Commencing on the extreme north, we find the ancient 


Exit. 
Machinery by Motion for the compiete: 
formation from the raw material of all: 
fabrics of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, silk,: 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, hair, &c.,' 
fevecesenes and staining, printing and : 

kbinding, for the manufacture of: 
metals from the ore into bars, rods,: 
wire, sheets, and other general forme.: 
Applegath’s and other printing mach-: 
ines of various kinds occupy the greater: 
portion of this area, a variety of models: 
‘are displayed at the eastern end of this: 
compartment, some engineering, archi-: 
tectural, and building contrivances,: 


“GONVUINGA SNAAAD ? eeee ceed ceeceeesreeserereees sees cere seenesereeere® 


May 2 
collection. Our empire in the East, like the great Baropses s= 


appropriates to i an ares stretching right across the 


Hf 


sFF 


genious people illustrated by specimens little, i ene of an 
works in similar materials of modern ciuilized =a ont inletion to 
ttery of marvellous lightness and beautifully moulded. ; Here 

ull of life and imitative power, inlaid ivory exquisitely den? 

til - r - y designed 
¢ fabrics, articles of ornamental furniture, and mS 

miscellaneous objects, extremely interesting as illustrating ne ind 
trial habits and tastes of the Indian people. Here too the 
alabaster chairs of which we spoke in a former notice ond on iy 
about them a character eminently regal. Approachin Which hay, 
nave, we find a sort of divan formed, filled with (8 Bearer th, 
orately carved furniture, and the richest brocaded velvets.. mr : 
room will form @ most attractive feature of the Exhibition litle 
greatly admired for its contents. At the point of intersection nt be 
nave and transept, on the north side, the East India Of the 
arranged a small model fleet of the different varieties of veacfet? =” 
to the Indian Seas. They have a most piratical appearance ou 
position, and seem bent on plunder. But let us cross to the & 
of the nave, where the Lahore jewels ure exhibited. Here seattle 
mens of native arms arranged with t taste, and a speci. 
other objects, models of agricultural implements. which our @ 
lement-makers will examine witi curiosity, and perhaps 

nefit. The collection of raw produce is on the extreme « he 
will attract the attention of all who take an interest in such aad 
from its variety and value. We now come to the colonial deparimen 
comprising the industrial products of our Australian Possessions, of 
Canadas, and Nova Scotia, New Zealand, several of the Weg; “x 
islands, the x of Good Hope, Western Africa, Malta, and the {dig 
nel Islands. The contributions from this vast extent of territory 
chiefly confined to the south side of the nave. They yield jp interes 
and variety to no other department of the Exhibition, but 
chiefly raw produce. The visitor will find there copper from the _ 
Burra mines, seeds from Australia and Cavada, flax, s sking, 
furs, and corals, the natural productions of tropical a almost polar 
regions brought into close os raph Yet manufactures are not 
gether unrepresented, for Canada contributes a piano, furniture, 
served meats, fire engines, sleighs, and dressed leather. Western 
Africa contributes a few specimens of textile fabrics, and Malta 
nae lightness and beauty of its filigree work, executed in silver aa4 

old. 
. We have now conducted the reader through the foreign and colonial 
divisions of the Exhibition, and are about to enter upon that Vast and 
remarkable collection of objects which symbolize the varied forms of 
our native industry. Before doing so, it becomes necessary for us ty 
explain the plan upon which the collection has been arranged, and th 
means which have been adopted for the classification of contriby 
and for facilitating an intelligent survey of thewhole. Of course, it ig 
obvious that without some more or less precise rules of distribution laid 
down, the comparison of rival excellencies, and the power of maki 
awards founded upon merit, would have been utterly impossible 4; 
an early period, therefore, in the progress of the undertsking the (om. 
missioners announced their intention to consider all industria] 
ducts sent into them as included in one or other of the four fo 


oF 


Ff 


E 


*| divisions—viz., raw produce; machinery ; manufactures; and fine arty 


They determined that the collection of raw produce on the British half 
of the Exhibition should be disposed along the south side of the build. 
ing, that machinery should be arranged along the north, that our ms. 
nufacturing products should be collected as much as possible towards 
the centre, and should lend their brilliant colours and varied effects 
decorate the portions of the interior adjacent to the nave; lastly, that 
the fine arts contributions should have a section of the building next 
in order to the colonial department, but that they should not be fimited 
to the area thus assigned to them when it was deemed desirable to us 
them in promoting the general effect of the Exhibition. This 
ment has been followed, and a visitor must hold it in view in order w 
enable him to find his way without difficulty through such an immense 
mass of objects. The same general divisions that were laid down by 
the Commissioners with respect te our native products, and the same 
distribution in the building, they recommended foreign countries to 
adopt; nor will the reader fail to remember that in the survey which 
we ah taken of the eastern half of the interior, machinery, where 
there was any, has generally been found on the north side of thede- 
partment, manufactures been brought towards the central avenue, and 
raw produce thrown off to the extreme south. Of course in following 
out that arrangement difficulties presented themselves which it was not 
always possible to surmount; thus, for instance, in our own 
the space required for machinery was larger than could be given toit 
on the north side without a displacement of our manufacturing pro- 
ducts: and in the same way the contributions under the head of raw 
produce were not extensive enough to occupy the area which it was de- 
sirable, according to the contemplated ) pw that they should fill. Thus 
it became necessary that some portion of the machinery should betrans- 
ferred to the south side of the building, in orde: to render practicable 
the general plan of distribution proposed ; and as the agricultural im- 
plement makers had made large demands for space, and were a boly 
more immediately connected with the department of raw produce, they 
were carried over and annexed thereto. The same unavoidable de 
partures from the original scheme of arrangement and classification 
may be traced in the foreign half of the building, but in the main the 
general principle recommended by the Commi-sion has been adhered 
there also. We now come to a further distribution of the objects in- 
cluded under the different» heads of raw produce, machinery, manufse- 
tures, and fine arts. By that distribution they have been divided into 
30 sections, of which the first (raw poten contains four; the second 
(machinery), six; the third (manufactures), 19; and the fourth (fine 
arts), one. We proceed to indicate as precisely as possible the relative 
ition which these 30sections occupy in the western halfof the build- 
ing. Mining, quarrying, metallurgical operations, and mineral pro- 
ducts occupy a strip of space on the extreme south. Chymical and 
pharmaceutical processes and products; substances used as food; and 
vegetable and animal substances used in manufactures, being » 
ly light commodities, are placed in the south gallery. This exhausts 
the division of raw materials. Manufacturing machines tools, 
which require for their proper exhibition the application of thesteam- 
engine, could not be conveniently displayed in any other position than 
that which has been assigned to them, cn the extreme north of the 
building, from the rest of which they are partitioned off. A boiler 
house placed outside the western entrance supplies them with ~ 
and every precaution has been adopted to carry out this portion of ‘i. 
Exhibition without risk from fire or other casualty. Machines for 
rect use, including pleasure carriages and railway and naval mechsa- 


e sections 


within the space set apart for machinery in motion. tag 


civil engineering ; of naval architecture, and military eng! 


as already explained, occupy a space on the ground ——- or 


and next to the department of mining, quarrying, 


ee instruments, and processes depending upon their uses; 
cal, 


of the cent avenue, and below; cotton woven fabri 
specimens of printing and dyeing, woven fabrics of mixed 


paper occupying the principal positions on the ground-floor ; 
vets, shawls, carpete, Saseutal , articles of clothing, jewellery 
ing in precious metals, glass, ceramic manu such 


he position of the fine arts collection has already been 
next to the colonial department, where not used for the general pur 


native industrial products are distributed in the@uilding msy 


join, he will be enabled thereby, _ ; a 

ave given, to form an accurate and clear ? 
complicated system—a system the smallest branches rac _ 
the best energies of large masses of the community, anu w 


the ex 
of 
in 
. the +2 
pulation, maintain our high commercial credit, and pay 
adebt that would overwhelm any other country in S world. 
uninviting externally that it contains, are drawn the 


sources of our national wealth, so from this tedious 
sive outline of the manner in which our industrial products are 















Ps Dy ; lel to and 
ism, are arranged along the north side of the building, = at 
placed on the western and northern galleries. Agricul aeaiel with 


ations, and mineral products, on the south side of the building. Phile- 


horological, and surgical instruments, are situated chiefly in 
western gallery and the north gallery of the nave. The dios ere 
nufacturing products, as 19 sections, arranges: exhibited a8 


leather, furniture, hardware, cutlery, furs, mineral manufac’ silks = 


; as 
prresiaia, and earthenware, being placed in the galleries aber 


poses of decoration. The foregoing account of the manner in which of 
i from tie 

appear tedious to the general reader, but if he allows bis 

to time to glance to the letter-preas ty of the interior ‘ebich -~ 


te supplies the materials from which we feed our swarming Fi 


" mot 
As from the raw material department of the Exhibition, their 


reps! 


a 
within the interior of the Crystal palate may be collected by some 
ercise of petience a comprehensive view of the daily round of ibe 
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yw by the united vigour of the people, constitutes the 
epichs of tha British empire. 
—z" us return to the original distribution of native indus- 
acts into four divisions ; and taking them inthe order in 
wisi are placed, as we travel westward from the transept, let 
wich (Oe) to glance briefly at the more prominent points of inter- 
e » tuey respectively develope. We have pursued a consecutive 
a ae the interior from the transept to the colonial compartment. 
pooount ihe soulpture coart, Pugin s court, and the fine arts court 
Ups that two former on the sudth and the latter on the north side 
impinge—the Tne sculpture court has suffered sadly from desertions 
of whe ce iraughts into the main avenues of the building for decorative 
sod from It stands very much in the position of a military depot in 
ee ry, whence are drawn the supplies which keep up the effec- 
ipis coun th of # regiment at Hong Kong during the cholera, or at 
pre ~-_- in Western Africa, when fevers are prevalent ; yet it still 
scipde, yong its contributors the names of Gibson, Bell, Carew, and 


resins Sng works of J. E. Jones. Of Pugin’s mediwval court it is 
5, we to say much; the public will be naturally attracted to the | and trees of tropical growth, which harmonize well with its conserva- 


sies of a compartment which present to the latter half of the 
century the style of architecture and decoration, domestic and 
are , which existed in this country during the middle ages. 
arts court will attract crowds of visitors, from the great va- 

The of artistic objects which it presents, from its models of celebrated 
i ass, from the desigus of Mr. Digby Wyatt, the active secretary 
the Bxecative Committee; from the specimens o: printing in oils by 
a Owen Jones, and a whole host of followers; from the fine painting 
ae colours by Armitage; from the collection of lithographs, wood 
= terra cotta mouldings, end other contributions which it con- 


an ¢ pass on to the hardware department, including every species | 
rT ingham products, and embracing a larger number of contribu- 


wan any other section of the Exhibition. Here is a vast collec- 
aa interesting objects, many of them possessing claims to novelty 
id ; vement of design, and which will be sure to attract the at- 
‘on of all householders. On the north side of the nave is the dis- 

y of stationar and the ingenieus envelope folding machine of De 
pal ge and Co. he furniture courts on euch side of the nave com- 
prise the best productions of our chief metropolitan and gee 

Beyond it appears the department of Sheffield cutlery ; and 
thence to the western entrance on both sides is arranged the display of 
textile fabrics of all kinds—of leather, of furs, and of mineral manu- 
fctares. The last mentioned section is extremely interesting, and 
comprises a great variety of novel designs for architectural and other 

It includes ulso the display of Cornish porphyry and ser- 

stine by the Penzance Company, which will, no doubt, come in for a 
Dee share of public admiration. Turning to the north side of the 
Exnibition, at the western entrance we pass a splendid collection of 
carriages of all kinds, chiefly metropolitan, and a display of railway 
ism, including locomotives, railway carriages, and permanent 
vay, in which we find entered as competitors for the prize of excellence 
the names of Brunel, Crampton, England, Williams, Adams, M‘Con- 
nell, Winson, Knox, and many more. We then enter the department 
of machinery in motion, the long rows of iron frames producing a 
striking effect, and the vast mass of contributions leaving upon the 
nind a profound impression of the capital, the energy, and, above all, 
the mechanical genius of the country. Cotton machinery is placed 
furthest west; the contributions of Hibbert and Platt, of Dalton, ot 
Parr and Co., and of Higgins and Co. being the most remarkable. 
Then comes flax machinery, in which Lawson, Plumber, Parker, B. 
Brown, and Crawshall are the principal contributors. In silk Devon- 
port, Reed, and Frost are the most prominent. Then there are lathes 
and tools, the latter of which develope some remarkable peculiarities ; 
aod we would particularly direct the attention of the public to the 
contributions of Whitworth, Sharpe, Fairbairn, Garforth, and Hick. 
Appold’s centrifugal pump will be a very attractive feature of this de- 

nt; and Mr. Applegarth’s printing press will come in for its 
fair share of admiration. Between the end of the railway mechanism 
section nearest the transept and the furniture court on the north side 
isplaced the fixed machinery, which includes some beautiful marine 
engines upon different principles exhibited by Watt and Co., Penn, 
Hatherton, and Slaughter—a gigantic crane—used by Fox and Hen- 
dergon in the progress of the works, the celebrated Britannia press, 
the Nasmyth hammer, the geometrical staircase, anda variety of other 
objects. Let us now cross the nave to the south side a little west of 
Pugia’s court, and enter upon the agricultural implements depart- 
went. 

This section, for the consolation and encouragement of the farmer, 
eccupies a really surprising amount of space, nor is it less astonishing 
to sew the evident tokens of perity among the class who contribute 
to its details in the finished and almost dandified manner in which the 
different machines are produced. The necessity for selection and com- 
pression, which the limitation of space imposed, has compelled the 
agricultural implement-maker to produce only the best examples of 
those articles upon which his reputation as a manufacturer rests. The 
eonsequence is, that the agriculturist can go into this section, and see 
with his own eyes the forte of each maker. There are implements for 
tillage, drilling, sowing, and manuring machines, harvesting machines, 
barn machinery, field, fold, and yard machinery, waggons and carts, 
drainage implements, churn, dairy imple'nents, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous contributions, among which not the least interesting, nor 
the least required, are models of farm buildings. All the leadin 
makers are fully represented, and, amidst the depression of the lande 
uterest and the cry of agricultural distress, it certainly is most cheer- 
ing to see the immense aid which the occupiers of the soil may derive 
from mechanical facilities furnished to them by the manufacturing 
community, and the immeasurable superiority which our farming im- 
Pements possess over those of any other country in the Exhibition.— 
‘be extreme south of the building in the western division is occupied 
by mineral and metallurgical products and their processes. In a pre- 
liminary sketch like the present it would be useless for us to attempt 
aay detailed reference to this section. We have already bespoke public 
stiention and interest in its favour, nor can we believe that, notwith- 
sanding appearances, this department will be examined with less at- 
‘ation and consideration than it deserves. Without our iron, our coal, 
cur Copper, our tin, and our lead, this country never could have achie- 
Yel the position which it occupies. The extent of these materials still 
in reserve for the use of fuure ages is indicated with more or less dis- 
“netness in this section of the Exhibition, and the merest tyro in such 
oman may, amid the models produced and the specimens exhibited, 

“ecb fair notion of these simple yet ingenious and splendid proces- 
es by be rae enesage ~ - so state, useless to man, are fused and 

ne sha which fit them for the supply of hi - 

“wenn rs comforts. Sepa 
.. © Aave already described the position of the lighter products of 
wey exhibited in the different galleries west of the anceps. They 

¢ been so recently placed there that as yet we have had little op- 
| of estimating their merit, yet there is little doubt that this 
at he the collection will not fall far short of, or be unworthy the 
C ~ tantial and material display collected on the ground floor of the 

z Palace. In pottery the reputation of this country may be safely 

es the hands of Minton and Copeland ; Dent and many other makers 
. Vindicate our character in clockwork. Our piano-makers muster 

| foree, and will have to suetain an arduous rivalry; as toorgans, 
illis We beat our competitors im size, and the gigantic instrument of 
‘din the western aisle will, to day, make the vitreous roof 

ste of ibition tremble and the Paxton gutters quake, under the 
ree on which it emits, when in the course of the procession it 
sien © notes of ‘‘ Gud save the Queen.” It may be as well to 
i's _— close to this monster organ upon the north side is a col- 
be ex, tibj very curious model aérial machines. A poor shoemaker is 
eal itor of one of these, and he has managed to make his contribu- 
al wort 1 every feature of locomotive mechanism known to the practi- 

i dlewh or conceived by projectors. it is hermaphbrodite-rigged, hae 

a eels like the penny boats from Hungerford, it sports two bal- 
was, 48 Li’ One Were not sutliciently unmanageable, then it has a car, 
. -_ ws of ordinary road trafic, and floats suggestive of shipwrecks 
ration nautilus. The whole is to be worked by a winch, and the in- 

a rch deseribed to us by its ingenious contriver, appeared certain 
Mt trip although we should not much like to be passengers on the 
ach a This forms but one of a numerous femi! y of flying wonders, 
‘ls for re than the other, and all farnishing very fair mate- 

atee alf an hour’s speculation. We have already alluded to the 

Coal = ea foreign countries have exhibited their carpets. Ours) 
panot fon led from the girders which run across the building, and we| 
duee high ly compliment Mr. Owen Jones on the effect which they | 
It pnd od the general aspect of the interior. 
re an] sn® Ouly for us to notice the objects in the western half of the | 
ther stan the transept, some accuunt of which will be found in the | 
ated in ees which is annexed, Each of the 30 sections is repre- 
t array of trophies, and, although there are several ob- | 








jects of art which we could have wished removed thence to some quiet 
and retired coal cellar—among them es @ very lachrymose 
group called * The Mourners,” at which will be much 
‘amused. Upon the whole, our half of the centre aisle bears high testi- 
mony to the progress which we have made both in the ornamental and 
juseful arts. The chief decorations of the transept are statues, gate- 
| ways, and fountains. The statues are some of them considerably above 
| mediocrity, and all are passable = the equestrian representations 
of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. The bess of these, bad as it is, is 
| Thornyerof.’s, now covered over with gilding. There are two others, 
laced on the north side of the transept, in such a position that the 
ee and the Prince must take up a position between the during 
the ceremony of the inauguraiion. They will have some difficulty in 
recognizing their likenesses, and the horses upon which these 
are mounted must have been modelled from the conventional animal of 
the toyshop. There are several objects in the transept, however, which 
will go far to reconcile yay to any defects, however glaring. Ip 
the first place, the East India Company have decorated it with plants 


tory style of architecture. Then there is a magnificeut display of 
flowers tastefully arranged. The Colebrook Dale gates at the nortaern 
entrance form a remarkable feature of the area which they close in. 
The great trees which have been retained here are now in full leaf, and 
their verdare contrasts most agreeably with the interior decorations of 
the building. Lastly, Mr. Ossier’s crystal fountain will, for the first 
time, be unveiled, and will, we veutare to say, be r ized as an ap- 
prone centre piece to the great vitreous structure by wlichit is sur- 
rounded. 

The letter-press plan of the building which we publish conveys 
topographical description of the main features of the entire collection, 
and to it, and to the details which we have already given, we refer our 
readers for the best, the clearest, and the most succinct conception to 
which we can help them of the great Exhibition of the world’s indus- 
trial products. 


—_—~——___— 


Tue BeLGRraAvVIAN PRAYER ANSWERED.—Her Majesty has been pleas- 
ed to give directions that private carriages should be permitted to pass 
through the Buckingham and Stableyard gates of St. James’s-park 
during the next four months, begining from the Istof May. We under- 
stand that the privilege will not be extended to any public carriages, 
and that the gates will be closed at such hours as may be found neces- 
sary on those days on which Her Majesty holds drawing-rooms and 


levees. — Globe. 
Copess. 


PROBLEM No. 129, ny F. L. of Troy, N. Y. 
BLACK. 














Oliver Surface, Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir John Falstaff, While Wi 

ren surpassed all others in the represeatrtion of caustic ~~ quaint old mg en 
fortanate for the grea: era of the siage chat an actor like Duwtun could be hed who 
could so admirably undertake the line which was ansuited to Farren's art. Dow 

toa, after along and successful career, found his faculties gradually decline, and 
he, consequently, wok a public farewell of the stage « few years ago, at Her Ma. 
Jesty’s Theatre. The proceeds of this final benefit were, we are happy to say, the 
means of his passing a comfortable and green old age. He expired. very recently, 
in the bosom of his family, by whom, aad by his numerous friends, he was much 
beloved and is most deeply regreued 


Tue How. GRayvitte Ecerton.—The following announcement, copied from 
the Loadon Times, differs in particulars from thai giwea in last week's Albion :— 
On the 27th of January, oo board Her Majesty's ship Meander, at Guaymas, on 
the coast of Bouth America, from a musket shot, received accidentally at target 
practice, Granville, the youngest son of the Barl of Ellesinere, in the 17th year 
of his age.” 
Ca the 1st instant, the Marquise de Livry, at the Chateau de Lasson (Calvados ) 
She belonged to one of the oldest families in France, Her farther was a captain 
in the service of Louis X VL.. was guillotioed, and she was detained in the prison 
of 8t. Lazare, and ouly avoided @ similar fate by making ber escape in disguise. 
——At Leicester, on the 26th ult, at a very advanced age, John Holion. Esq.. « 
connexion of Lord Nelson. and his friend and companion in early life Thomas 
Harrison, Esq, one of H. M.'s Commissioners of Inland Revenue On the 
2th ult., at Florence, Thomas Tod, Esq., aged 41, attached to H. B. Ma ty's Le. 
gation.———The Hon. Lady Blackwood, widow of the late Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Heury Blackwood, Bart. and K.C. B ——On the 30th of December, 
1850, from the effects of Hong Kong fever. on board the Statesman, on his retarn 
home from China, Captain Fenwick, of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, aged 35. 
At Dover, on the 3rd inst., Lieut.-Cal. John Campbell, late of the 97th Regiment 
——At Allababad, Capt. Angas de Fountain, of the 40th Bengal N. L., and late 
of H. M. 66th Regiment —— At Meerut, East Indies, Michsel Cusac-Sinith, Boq., 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, youngest son of Sir Michael Casac-Smith, Bart 














A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXAPORD, who took high Classical 
e ee now tn rey Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amoly provided with Testi 
D #, is desirous of forming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in a School or Coll , 
Address B. C. at the office of thie Soamal. “ ae 





WELLINGTON BANQUBT, &C. 


SUPERIOR IMPRESSION of this celebrated English engraving. with gilt frame, 
(meade by Williams & Stevens.) glass and key com , may be had, in perfect condi. 
tion for $45, also a copy of the “TRIAL OF QUEEN CATHERINE.” containing the 
sdimired likenesses of the Kemace Famu.y, in black walnut frame, for $16. 

Address, JOHN ROBERTS, box 1624, New York City Post Office. 





A CARD. 
HE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himeelf with DKA. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist for the Treatment of 


Diseases of the Eye, and the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, aad in appearance guile equal to the natural 


organ, 

OFFICE, @ BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON, 


LIVRES PRANCAIS, 
No. 2 BARCLAY STREET, (ASTOR HOUSE,) 
20 Mai, 1851. 
UDOLPHE GARRIGUE, libraire etrenger, previent les amateurs de la 
Literature Franguise qu il vient de faire les arrangemens necessaires pour 
recvoir les nouyeautés de la Presse Frangaise. 
Il annoncera trés prochainement le detail des euvrages en fonds et en mettra le 
catalogue en circulation. 
I] fera regulierement des annonces des nuuveautes recues aussitot reception. 
MM. les libraires et le public en general auront ainsi un moyen facile de se tenir 
au courant des nouvelles publications de la France et de la Belgique. 
Les demandes soit pour les ouvrages en fonds soit pour les importations seront 
promptement executees et a des prix moderes, 





THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY'S PAPERS. 


G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


RANSACTIONS AND PAPERS UF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Second Volume. Containing valuable Papers, by Rev. W. G. Schanffiier, W.W. Turner, 
8. W. Wiliams, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. P. Perkins, Prof. B. B. Ed wards, Rev. N owe, ee. 
H. Hoisington, Prof. J. W. Gibbs, H. A. De Forest, B. 1. Salisbury, Rev, F. Mason, 

















WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 128. 


White. Black. 
to K Ki 6 P toQRSor4 
w K 8 P moves 
K tks Kt 





To CoRRESsPONDENTS.—D. R.—It is true that Mr. St. Amant, the celebrated 
French Chess-player, has lately received the appointment of Consul for the State 
of California ; but whether or no he may visit New York en route for the scene of 
his official duties we cannot say. 


Obituary. 


Tue Earc or Corrennam.—Charles Christopher Pepys, Earl of Cottenham 
and late Lord High Chancellor of England, one of the most eminent equity 
lawyers England has produced, was the second son of Sir William Weller 
Pepys, Bart., a Master in Chancery, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. William Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Charles Pepys 
was born the 29th of April, 1781; and, after the usual routine of an university 
and legal education, he was called to the Bar by the hon. society of Lincoln's Inn, 
the 23rd November, 1804, and obtained a silk gown in 1826. In 1830 he was 
appointed Solicitor-General to Queen Adelaide; and in 1833, Solicitor.General 
to his Majesty. From 1831 to 1836 he represented Malton in Parliament. He 
became Master of the Rolls in 1834; a Commiscioner of the Great Seal in 1835; 
and Lord Chancellor for the first time in 1836, when he was created a peer by the 
title of Baron Cottenham, of Cottenbam, in the county of Cambridge. His Lord 
ship retained the Seals till 1841, when he retired with his party. He was re- 
appointed Lord Chancellor in 1846, and continued to hold that high office, until 
ill-health caused him, in Easter Term, 1850, to resign it- In 1845, his Lordship 
succeeded to the baronetcy of his family, on the demise of his eldest brother, Sir 
William Weller Pepys, the second baronet. Asa lawyer, a judge, and a states- 
man, the talents of Lord Couenham were more sound than brilliant. His fame 
rests upon his great knowledge of, and power of applying those principles of equity 
which form the basis and the guide of our Chancery law. His decisions are 
reckoned among the clearest and the best that have emanated from the Cvurt of 
Chancery. His Lordship married. the 30th June, 1821, Caroline Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Wingfield, Esq., a Master in Chancery, by the Lady Char- 
lotte Maria Digby, his wife, sister to the present Earl Digby. By this lady, who 
survives hiu, his Lordship leaves six suns and six daughters. His eldest son, 
Charles Edward, now second Earl of Cottenham, was born 30th April, 1824. 
The late Peer, who was created Earl of Cottenham in June, 1850, died at Pietra 
Saata, in the duchy of Lucca, on the 29th ult. 


Tue Ear. or Bantry.—We regret to announce the death of the Earl of 
Baatry, which took place at Glengariff Lodge, county Cork, on Friday night. The 
Noble Earl was born ou the 6th of August, 1767, and was conseq y in his g4th 
year. The deceased nobleman was at all times a most firm and consistent Con- 
servative. Asa resident landlord he was justly popular with all parties, without 
distioction of sect or creed. The titles and honours which Lord Bantry so highly 
adorned were bestowed by his Sovereign for his gallant exertions in repelling the 
manaced invasion of a foreign enemy when the French fleet entered Bantry Bay 
in the year 1796. He was created Baron Bantry on the 31st of March, 1797, and 
was advanced, on the 29th December, 1800, to the Viscounty of Bantry, and crea- 
ted, 22d of January, 1216, Viscount Beerhavan and Karl of Bantry: The late 
Earl was married, in November, 1799, to Margaret Anne, daughter of William, 
first Earl of Listowel, and by her (who diedin 1835) he had four sons and a daugh- 
ter, the eldest of whom, Viscount Beerhaven, sacceeds to the titles and estates of 
the deceased Earl. Viscount Beerhaven was married in October, I836, to the 
Lady Mary O’Bryen, third daughter of William Marquis of Thomond. 

Viscount Mewry.—Francis Jack Needham, Viscount Newry, was the eldest 
son of Francis Jack, present Earl of Kilmory, and was born on the 2nd February 
1815. He married, the 29th Jaly, 1839, Anne Amelia, eldest daughter of General 
the Hen. Sir Charles Colville, G. C. B.; and leaves, with other issue, a son, 
Henry Colville, born in 1844, now Viscount Newry. The late Viscount, who was 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county uf Down, and who represented Newry in Par- 
liament since 1841, died at his residence in Grosvenor-crescent, on the 6th inst. 

WiLL Dowres.—W illiam Dowton. an actor, who in many parts had no 
rival on the stage was born at Exeter in 1763, and when sixteen was articled to 
an architeet. His taste Gor the drama soon led him to relinquish his early profes- 
sion for the more perilous one of a player. He joined a ing company at Ash- 
burton. and one of his first engagements was at the Plymouth Theatre. After a 
series of country performances, in which he gradually established a reputation, 
Mr. Dowton made his debut at Drary lane, the 10th of October, 1796, as Sheva, in 
Camberland’s comedy of the ~Jew.” He was at once hailed as a genuine actor, 
and from that time forward he ever maiotained his pre-emi in a peculiar line 
of character. His impersonation of the sleek, the sentimental, or the jovial old 
gentleman was his forte. He was perfection ia the parts of Dr. Cantwell, Sir 

















S. K. Browne, Prof. Fitz Edward Hall, J. P. Browne, Professor J. Hadley, ete. tvo., 

cloth, $2 50. 

*,* Only fifty copies of the first volume (price $3,) remain on hand. Persons wishing to 
lete sels are req d to make warly application. 
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MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES. Part VI. leabelia, the 
Votaress, with a Portrait on Swel. Price 25 cents, 


“ Fit tribute of a gifted woman to the noblest poet of womanhood. Let everybody buy 
these tales. From po ot and daugh we bespeak a hearty reception.” [Chr. tnquirer.| 


DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS—%, 57. Price 6 cenis each, Also part l, Volume 
3, 25 cents. 





* Since the Spectator there has never appeared a literary Journal of so excellent « cha- 
racter as the Household Words.—{8. Courter.] 

SPEEDILY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE.—Fourth Volume, évo., containing valuable pavers by Agassiz, Henry 
Bache, Loomis, Olmstead, Adame, Joh Rogers, Horeford, Guuld, Culman, Torrey, and 
others, 


THE SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. A new volume in to, 


PARA; or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON, 
By J. E. Warren. 1 vol. Lano. 

SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NICARAGUA, with the Condition, Resourcer, and Antl- 
quities of the couatry. By E. U, Squier. 


TRENTON FALLS; Picturesque and Descriptive—embracing the origins] Eesay of Jobn 
Sherman, the first proprietor, kc. 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
SECOND EDITION 


TREATISE INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FRUIT 
TREES; the theory and tice of alt connected with the . 
transplanting, pruning and training of Ore and Garden Trees, as standards, 
pyramids, espaliers, &c.; the Iaying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards « 
ardens; the selection of suitablé varieties for different pur and localities ; gathering 
and preserving fruits; treatmeuts of disease; destruction of insects; description and ures 
of implementa, ke, Iiustraied with upward of 150 figures representing di erent parte of 
trees, all practical oper: ‘orme of trees, designs for p and imp ke. 
By P. Barry, of the Monat Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12m». 
“It is one of the mo t thorough works of the kind we have ever seen, dealing in partica- 
lars as well as generalities, = yee | many valuable hints relative to evil, manures, 
ng and trans 1 —Boston Gazette, 
sat tom ! < Jedd tedeieadonio octeuted witch will give the work a value even to those 
who possess the best works on the cultivation of (ruit, yet published.”"—N. Y. Eve, Post. 
“A concise Manus! of the kind here presented has been wanted, and we will venture 
to say that, should this volume be carefully studied and acted npon by our infustrioss 
farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would be doubied in five years, and the quality, 
09, greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to ail emergencies, and the 
gentl man farmer may find direction for the simplest matters. as well as those whi ch tron ble 
older heads. ‘i he book, we think, will be found invaluable.” —Newark Daily Adv. 
ALSO—JUST PUBLISHED : 


HURRY-GRAPHS ;; or, Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., Second Edition. 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Covempovaries, ke. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. 12mo, 

A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. } vol. 

THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L. M’'Connel, 1 vol. 

CHARLES 8CRIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
% Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 








PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OLL OR WATER-COLOURS. 
MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
HAS REMOVED TO 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 


R. CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED {rom 500 Broadway, to 109 Spring 
corner of Mercer Street. uy!?—St. 





A CARD. 


his eer ‘ices, 
GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA, } offers 
as Turor, in private family. He bas no objections to iravel. but >.< ° 
oC Pup i te capac y ome Sas be firon. Apply (i by mer, pope) 
the Olkee of the Albion, where terms kc. may be ascer 
Canada, May 1251. 


SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY, AND ENGLISHMEN 
GENERALLY. . P 
VY will find the largest collection of Loadon and Provincial ~~ Magazines, 


Reading Koom, 185 
ow See, oF Ge SRE Ce aad Wet? tshen, Admio 











amd! — vagy 1 ~ Closed on Sunday —No Bar.—No smoking. 
PREEMASONRY. eee 4 
YN’S RITU. FREEMASONRY, with 9 plates, remitting 
ee eee al can be sont by mail 1o any part of Crsled states or Canada. 


Shortly will be published anew edition of Rochefoucanid’s Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
of Thought, end Physical Theory of another Life. wh. COWANS, 
178 Fulton street, New York. 
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HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 
AND 
PAPER-HANGING, 


A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Broadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





REMOVAL. 


. GIBSON, begs to inform her friends and the public, that, on the Ist of May, 
Mes A. to yolaeve her Boarding and Day School from 21 Bond Street, to 38 Union 
Place, east side of the Square, where. baviog increased accommodation, she will be able to 
receive ao additional number of pupils. ot tlk 








L..—UNITED STATES MALL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
Pee ee oO Kicamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, May the 24th, at 12 o'clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of street, 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

for freight or pascage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street, 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, May 22 

The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 7th June, 





NEW YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
7 feb 15—ly 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for d esirab le 
rooms, either in suit or single, will compare favorably with any house in the city. 

It is the determination of the Proprietors wo mike ft one of the best houses and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeeping and wishing rooms. will do well to make early ap- 
plication Also families from abroad wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at the house during the day 


PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April %th, 1851. 





SANDERSON’'S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

pus favorite Establishment, having been considerably enlarged during the past fall, is 

now ready for the reception entertainment of Transient Visitors. Being in a 
retired and 1 cation, and possessing all the appliances and conveniences of the larger 
establishments without their noise and hustle, it is peculiarly adapted fur families and per- 
sons seeking comfort. Dinner served at Five v’clock. Suites of rooms with private meals, 
at a moderate charge. 

New York, April, 1351. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, giands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experimen that Barry’s Trico- 
ph roduced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal | kingdom. 


From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. B 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but.the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and physicians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
paris of the country. We k it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. It can be procured from all the best drug, , and in packages of halfa 
dozen at a reduced price at Prof. Barry's Office, 137 Broadway. 

Soe ics eave eee tar, Berry ties Ten bave permieal havi 

—Mr. Z : You have on to use my name as n 
the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have deus 
pomatum to occasion a to my heir, and for three or four years it 
g off and much changed in color, but since a ‘our Tricopherous I feel 
head always comfortable, and my hair aye atrong and thick to the amazement of my 
and acquaintances. | huve invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 

bottles by bearer, who will pay you. CaTuaring NELson. 

letter from G. V. M. lye : 

Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. .—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted witha cutaneous 
eru scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and du 
that period I have had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try ¥ 4 Tricopherous. 1 did so, 8s a last resort, and to my surprise and 

, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially tlind 
Respectfully yours, G.V.M. Rape.ye. 


- 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by ——— pal druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 

my 
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AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
lungs, it is not our wish to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its success, 
from which they can judge for themselves. We siacerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity which facts will not warrant. i 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an eeky from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 


From the distinguished Prof of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until I had an o rtanit: 
f wi its effects in my p San family, or in the families of my friends. - - 


o! 
This I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 
children. 


I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1347. 
From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
* Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, aie > 





EMERSON, 
Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 


very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct,:— 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Sree 
" ‘ July , 1849. 
Dr. J. age ee I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
symptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. | could find no medicine that 


wi my case, until I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” which'gave 
me gradual! relief, and I have been steadily gaining my strength tin my health is well nigh 


res' » 
While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend , 


Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, who had been s ed 
@ severe attack of bronchitis. : Pe ee a 


I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 
am, Sir, yours reopgetmlly, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





"THERE IS A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 

gate a are happy to say, that while me! devote their assiduity to the 

the summer, they are not unmindful that they have gained a pre-eminence. 

will maintain that pre-eminence by selling the best articles, having the most unparal- 

lel paying to heir Patrons the most assiduous attention, combined with style and 

pe pe invite every stranger in London to investigate their unequalled collection 
of cee — = only for the present season, but to the approaching summer, 

n 


espok partment, their system of charging separate] oth fro’ 
making and trimming, has unbounded satistections agape dagptehes oe 


The ready-made stock for the present season embraces everything that «kill and capital 


Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30e.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
ony Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
a or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 128.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s. ; the Oxonian coat, 

colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to }6s. ; quilting vests, 3s. ; Alpacca 5s. 
atterns, table of p' = of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can fo is own orders ; and schedules for the information of those re- 
) ae naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, London. 
Apl.12 15t. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, 
D yn Uiuale; for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY BANK 


NGDOM ; 
Also Pacwaces or E 
anv Pane or Buners, by Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET 


received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of Every STEAMER 
Apl 12. lyr. 


Small parcels will be 
To Evrors. 
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the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece oo 











N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on hand, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCG, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and bean 
tifally coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. of the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS., and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
yecord of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED ina superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


Also, the largest collection of cheap Lit hs to be found in this couutry, suitable for 
country wader exportation, many ee uae in three languages, ” feb 1—3m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
FAAS chisine; siner at the Medical Profession of this city 


the following of ite 
merits: a single trial waen Minow ty most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TEsTIMONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases bed the 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ey! which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

itzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics ure generally obnoxious to 

ren, disguise ho as toy may, in many cases, however, in which I have admin 
ve 


ing or residing 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the el 


is offered to the public, give it a claim to notice which its merits fully su 
pu » giv {Signed} @ P- 


” EORGE T. DEXT M. D. 
past. No. 68 Wermn eee N.Y. 
New York, March 1st, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
iam st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. vor Charleston. Hendrickson. 
> 40 + es st., New Orleans, and by P 
une 


, Savannah Sickles & 
rincipal druggists throughout the United Staces, 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ts INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of i ducing 





trangers as readers to the 
The Terms are $25 for an Je and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free, 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Banx ror THE Wipow anv THE OrPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
oO 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
BREW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
| orm an, peshe Ng 
arcla: en um. 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 





BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. 5. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 
Gooree M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 


Franklin Dexier, William Eticn: Orta” 8. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of Pa, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of char licatio 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. owe ™cowe _— 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise] or otherwise. 
oft : days are allowed, after each pay due, without forfeiture 

icy. 
erties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Am 





of premi b 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRaNces on Lives, whether single or joint, 
T to sell 4 ities,to purch Reversions,and to transact all business in whlch the ii of 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 








tainable on investments by British Companies and their g y large exp can 

“haowae sos of ts vecsigt vend expendi is annually published by the C and 
n exact oO re y published by the Com 

forwarded to all who may be interested. tend 


Ofno other Life Assurance Com can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year! 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this ie 
nearly ° —y instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te pi partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such ents as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


thereon. 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
_— feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
7 TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation _ Profits Without partwipation of Profits 











Age. Annual | Hf Yearly| Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly 

Premium.| Premium ~ Piemium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 

2 s. d. s. d 2s. da. 8. d. 7 2 «8 4d. 
20 117 4) 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 015 4 0 7 #10 
25 22 9 11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 © 9 Oo 
30 29 3 i ee 012 10 30 20 2 107 010 6 
35 216 7 18 ll oM 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 > ae 











Tabies of Rates, forms ot proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 

ficeand Agencies. . 

THOMAS M. SIMONS mene, 
a 


oe] 
38 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
QB R00ED LANE The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 









-h month, as follows :— 
ST. DENIS art a wat ruary, 
A stJanuary...... cocece 
Follansbee, master. Sis ee... SA fag San , 
= wees iat fe tember... .. ++ = . 
> LAS, st Febru eee eeeeee 
Everleigh, master. } Tat June,eacevsors. 9 16 July” 
1st October........++++ (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let March..... ++ eeeees (16th April . 
Conn, master. let July ....0..eee0++ + § 16th August 
1st November. ......++ (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April....0. .-.+++++ ¢ 16th May, 
Willard, master. lat August........ +0». ¢ 16th Septe 
Ist December. . . . .«0s 16th January. , 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all re: 
comfort and convenience of As Sy cite articles for the 





and commanded b rience 
trade. The price of peasage ie 6100 without wines or Liguors. “oo in the 
Goods sent to the willbe orwarded free any charre but those actually 
incurred, BOYD& CKEN, Agente, 
aug 24 88 Wallin 





——<—<—<<— 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION Co, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wor 


mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New Yo 


and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the foliowiug days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Fravklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8| ¥ranklin.... Wednesday,....March 
t ee ‘ 


ton, com. 
rk, Havre 





Humbold rs March § | Humboldt os Apa "2 
Franklin April 5) Franklin ay 7 
Humboldt ay Humboldt cove June 4 
Franklin May 31/ Franklin © ce July 2 
Humboldt June 2 | Humboldt sone July % 
Franklin July 26/| Franklin soce Au. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt sees Sept. 2% 
Franklin soso Sept, 20) Franklin cece Oct. 2 
Humboldt eons Oct. 18} Humboldt sees Nov, 1) 
Franklin oaee Nov. 15} Franklin sees Dec. 7 
Humboldt cose Dec. 13 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tens burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Taeir accommo. 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kiad. 


Stop at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to oceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both dee ont were 
Price of from New York to Southampton or Havre, ....++-+.000+-$iD 
From Havre or Southampton to New York csscecsssscseccccseseceeecesennl, 
No secured until for. 
An Cipednend San ae 


geon 
ie apply to MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.” . wey. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptos 
feb 15—iy 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for 
p yh and St. Thomas on Monday, June 9th , at noon. , Ber 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.........ccecssseceseeeees O35 
Do do St. THOME... ..sceccseccsceveseves 


There is a regular Mail commenication between Si. Thomas and all the W. 
Ialands, Havana, Vere C Venezuela, &c. ont Indie 


The MERLIN wiil wke freight. apply to 
pply E. CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broadway, 
P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
apl. i9 





Post Office. 





7 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston snd Liverpool, calling at Halj. 
gers. 


fax to land and receive Mails and Passen: 














Europa.. «New York...... 
Cambria. -Boston.. . 
Africa New York at 

a ol 
Asia ..... New York... +.» Wednesda: June 18th, « 
America...oe ..- se+se+BOStOn....... orient Wednesday. June _ 
Niagara ...0-cessesseee NOW YOrk....++++++e00e Wednesday .., o+-July 2d, “ 
Europa. ..eeecees oo00e-BOMOD..-.seecsceccesene W MY seccsesss July Mh ‘ 


AfHich..-cccccocccccsoccNOW YOrk,....c.cccseee Wednesday ......... July 16h. « 
Cambria...s-+ .scss+ee+ Boston peasaneenncen ~~ ~ Reeeette A oy “ 
+. 








ABIB. . ces eeecececesesees NOW YOrK.socsecsseoees WOGMOSHAY .oeeseeeeeJUly 30th 

Gaetncebessectes care anges eeetiiiies Wednesday ..cesc.ce-Aug. 6th.” “ 
America..ee..seeess «++-New York seeseeceesoes Wednesday .........-Aug. 13th, 
Niagard..esseesseeecess BOBLOM. ssc eseceseees +.» Wednesday ...... +++-Aug. 20th, “ 
Afric .coeeeseesseees o+eNew York........ss000+ Wednesday ..........Aug. 27th, “ 
EUrop8..coseseseeeceeeel Boston.... oe0...se0s --. Wednesday .......... Sept. 3d.“ 
Asia..... eccccccecccece New York......... ++ «Wednesday ..........Sept. 10th, « 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool.......,......$120 
fmt tee ee oe yn — for personal expenses, 
be e on 8) an amount for nal 
An Wilenaed surgeon Ty a 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and t in co 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to 2 trong * mmon with Britial 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ee esenenah abbas emeateomanetmmedmeanmennteen 


pt. 
PACIPIC..ccceccseccserccesecseccsecssceccecesscessesss Capt. Nye, 
pt. Lu 
BALTIC... ...cccccecccccccnccencccccceeseesesecssececeseO@Dt, 
AD TC ..ceccccccccccccencccccecnsece seeseccecceees CODt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every 
han teen taken in thelr construction, es also in thelr , to ensure stren, ‘oud wpenk, 
and their accommodations for are ox *yguase or 
vty New Yotk to Liverpool, 130. ve use Of extra size 
rr ced 8 nwo gmncned oo cna? 
ea 
fhe benbems Cs cocueed unall paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 
From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March. February..... rm 1858 





é 


ARCTIC .cccreccrcccsene cosccecscnscsececesesesssseeses 


3 




















Wednesday... March. - February “ 

ednesday. .April. March, .8th, « 
Wednesda: ap . -Mar -22d, “ 
Saturday ay. April 9th, “ 
Saturday May ril, Soih, “ 
Sawrday June .. «7th, ay.. 14th, “ 
Saturda: JUNE oo cceee: o Z18t, lay.eoe-May. 28th, “ 


Saturday .....-July seccseeees Sth, 
Satnrday .....-July .-e-+e00+-19th, “ MAY. cee JUNC seeeeeseeee 25, * 
Saturday .....-AUgust...e000..2d, “ Wednesday... July ecco ssesee Oth, “ 
eovees AUQUBL.. 0.0005 16th, “ Wednesday... July .sececsreees 23d, “ 

w ooo AUgust ..........6th, “ 

oes AUQUSt..0000..-.20th, “ 
+eeeSepiember...... Sd, * 
-e+-Beptember,,....17th, “ 

ober 


llth, “ 








+eaeesSeptember.. .27th, “ 
eeeee-October ...+--1lth, “ 


Saturday .....-October ......25th, ‘“ see Oct sccsecce. 1st, © 
Saturday ...... November ...., Sth, “ sees October. 0002. 15th, “ 
Saturday. November ....22d, ‘ +eeeOctober....00.-.29th, * 
Saturday . -December .... 6th, “ sees November ......12th, “ 
Saturday ....-.December....20th, ‘“ 














wees December ss+eee 27th, “ 


apply to 
DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO, Liverpool. ~e 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these pay bebe not be accountable ‘for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 


elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


se Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arran, for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, 16th, and 26th every 
the ships 5 succeed each other in the following a bang ' - —_ 


Ships. Captains. From New York. - From Liverpool. 


Por freight or passage, 





























Isaac Webb.......++--Cropper...++++-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1/Apr.i6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellatio: --Allen,.... cocelhcoodoccckbece Sed Fort ° 

Yorkshire.. .-- Shearman +16... 16 »-16|Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
Garrick...... ° -j---Adams.... +00028., secczecce DB] cvcccllecccccel secs coll 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......e0+.Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1] ....010.......16....-.018 
Waterloo ...6.cceseee+Harvey...ccocccccecelliscccccsel Lecesccee ll] cease eQbseeeee +28 J 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy....sseee 16.cceee+ 16..0000.e.16) Feb, 1...June 1...Oct. 1 
Henry Clay......++... Traman........ oceces 26....... +Brccseseee Ble evollesccocddiscoeee 

Columbia..........+++-Bryer...++++eee+-Jan.1.,..May 1...Sept...1]..00016.000. 16...... 16 
Underwiter.......ece-Shipley.....ccoccece olliccccesselbeccvcceel] | voce eQbecgeccsDisccsees 

Manhattan.........+++ Hackstaff.....000+0++16..00+ ++ 16. ...++-16|Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 
SiddOnB.....ccccceccessHOWS.cocsececesereDiesecseecs seceeees Ol ecsecellecsccellicceeee NW 
New York... ..eeseees Briggs..evcese+eFOD 1.....SUMO 1 coos OCt 1] ccc eclGeccecelGceeeee0 9 
West Point........... ANON. -rccccccccrcccddocccccccckbecce coccdl| coves re ee 
Fidelia......sseseeees POAbOdY...0..ceceeelG.eseeer ee lseeeseeeel6|..Apr 1...Aug)...Dec 1 
ROSCIUS, . 2000+. s0000+sSROPPYscccccsecceesQivseeeceesDbvecscceseDlescesgehde eoscedle.es-oll 





These a we allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ad to. 
Price of passage to Live: 
aantetn dane ia a Senden ie waeetesccsessasescee 
ents for ships West Po’ , Constellation, and U nderwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. , 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Henry oe, and cure. 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel's, 
isaac Webb, and GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHAL y 
or C. H. L, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool.’ 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH 
cas line of packets will be composed of the following ships, which will sa¢ 


hereafter 
each other in the order in which they are named, sailing New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th eth, and Porusmout’ 


eocccercccccccccee StS 





> 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
» - s uly's, | Nong London. » 2 
evonshire , new, ovey, ay t. 8, Jan. 8s\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 
Northumberland, Lord, “ i re “  @4\July is Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8, Oct, 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, “ 93, “ 328 
Victoria, Champion, | “ “ "94, « Q4/Aug 13’ Dee.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs| “ 28, “ 93, “ 2 
Marg. Evans, ra «24, 24.  Q4)Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8} “ op og 8 
e, Doane, “"24, « 24) “ 24lOct. 13) Feb. 13, June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and oupertoness navigt* 


tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are 0 the best descrip 
on. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withoui wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ets will be responsible for letters» 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless lar Bills of joing are signed therefor. AP 
py to SOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

y 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londoe- 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





| 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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